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. ,  Here  was  a  symbol 


TO  hundreds  of  discerning  packers  this  Canco 
convention  display  was  a  symbol.  In  its 
countless  cans — its  numerous  brands — they  were 
quick  to  read  the  increasing  importance  of  litho¬ 
graphed  containers  in  the  food  industry. 

Each  year  Canco  displays  have  had  a  bigger 
story  to  tell — because  each  year  more  and  more 
packers  join  the  ranks  of  lithographed  can  cus¬ 
tomers.  Lithography  has  shown  itself  an  invaluable 


aid  to  building  a  powerful  brand — a  finer  looking 
and  most  distinctive  package.  Canco  lithography 
opens  new  opportunities — ^paves  the  way  to  new 
profits  for  packers  of  quality  canned  foods. 

/\MERICA1\  CA\I 
_ COI\IPAl\Y _ 

CANCO 
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Amsco  Closing  Machines  have  been  designed  and  built  with  all  the  skill  and 
experience  of  this  Pioneer  organization.  When  better  closing  machines  are 
made,  they,  too,  will  be  AMSCOS. 

As^  your  can  maker — or  ivrite  us  today  for  full  information. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originatort  of  the  Sanitary  Can — Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  AMSCO  Closing  Machines 

AMSCO-ACE 

AMSCO-JUNIOR 

AMSCO-SIX 
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AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


RemarArs— Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
“For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufacturers  of 


Beet  SHcer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem.  New  Jersey 


Blending  colors  prop- 
erly  has  become  a  real  science, 
z  can  make  colors  work  for  you  4, 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
"  article  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

10.  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^t  < 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  j 

“U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


Landreth  G2Lrden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Cora 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
146  3rears  in  the  Seed  Busineu 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  United  States  Printing  cl  Lithograph  Co. 

n  I  ^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 
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Vastly  Improved 


The  1930  Model  of  the  MONITOR  String  Bean 
Cutter. 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conoeyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Balttmor.,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o 

Green  Pea  Vinere 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oeden.  Ut.k  Hamilton.  Ontario 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Patantod  March  IS.  192B 
(REEVES  TransiiiiKKidii) 


Tlie  new  cutting  head  is  a  revelation.  It  is  all 
metal  and  easily  cleansed  and  its  new  ejectors  are 
positive  and  always  working. 

You  will  like  the  new  distributing  fingers  in  the 
feed  channels.  They  keep  the  beans  moving  to 
the  knives,  giving  greater  capacity.  The  machine 
has  a  deeper  shoe  and  a  deeper  feed  hopper. 

Get  your  orders  in  early.  Then  you  will  be  sure 
of  having  the  machine  when  you  need  it. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fr.mont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HR.--  ■ 

,'®9--^S;*'^ . 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Conceridng  your 

Pi^t  QiLuty 


OLNEY 

WASHER  AND  SEPARATOR 
An  amazing  quality  producer  and  a  great 
labor  saver 


CLEANER  FAN 

A  quality  builder  for  use  on  picking 
tables  or  washers 


ELEVATOR  BOOTS 
Marvelous  bucket  loader  that  can't  spill, 
jam,  cut  or  split  the  tenderest  peas 


CHRISTEL  PEA  GRADER 
Scientifically  grades  and  re-grades,  in¬ 
creasing  yield  of  small  peas.  Assures 
bigger  pro&ts 


GOOSENECK  CONVEYOR 
Buckets  interlock  and  never  crush  peas. 
Runs  on  rollers 


FANWASH  RE-CLEANER 
The  Cleaner  Fan  and  our  No.  2  Washer 
combined.  Removes  skins  and  splits 


PICKING  TABLES 
Built  for  comfort  and  efficiency.  It  pays 
to  buy  good  tables 


AYARS  PEA  FILLER 

The  preferred  “Perfection”  Filler.  Best 
pea  filler  made,  bar  none 


BLANCHER 

The  last  word  in  blanching  efficiency. 
Uses  every  ounce  of  steam  to  advantage. 
Earns  its  extra  cost  over  and  over.  Will 
outlive  any  Blancher  made 


Just  a  few  of  our  complete  line  of  profit  and  quality  building  machines 
are  shown  on  this  page. 

Send  for  our  new  ‘‘Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment 
the  most  complete  canning  catalog  ever  published,  covering  machines  for 
all  products  and  purposes.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write  for  it  today. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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F.  H.  UNGSENKAMP  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Types 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  GO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS  . 

RAPACITY  600  MiaiON  CAMS  PCR  YEAR 
MAIN  OFFICE 


How  much  insurance  should  I 
you  carry?  i 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is  ! 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to  I 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would  ! 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today.  j 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It  ! 

can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
.  at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand  ' 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company  | 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  E^st  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  early 

packs  of  colored  berries 
and  fruits  such  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  loganberries,  etc. 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well 
protected  when  packed  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 


opens  the  can,  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  contents,  and  buy 
again  and  again. 

Pack  for  highest  quality  in  1930, 
and  let  Continental  Cans  and  Service 
help  you  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

ALBANY,  GA. 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 

HURLOCK,  MD. 

BEDFORD,  VA. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  HAVANA,  CUBA 


''It’s  Better  Packed  in  T  i  n  ’  ^ 


The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  _  .  .  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  every  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
BAtTIMORB,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Chicago  again — official  announcement  has 
reached  us  from  the  National  Canners  Association 
that  Chicago,  and  the  Hotel  Stevens,  have  again 
been  selected  as  our  next  convention  city,  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  19th,  1931.  A  very  serious  tactical  error,  we  be¬ 
lieve. 

PRICE  REDUCTIONS — A  representative  in  the 
Orient,  writing  to  some  canners  in  this  country 
who  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  develop  trade 
with  that  extensive  and  populous  country,  advises 
them  to  pack  the  goods  in  small  cans,  because  often 
dealers  are  compelled  to  “open  small  cans  of  sardines 
and  sell  the  fish  one  at  a  time.” 

And  just  this  week  we  saw  labels  of  canned  tomatoes 
packed  in  Spain.  Portugal  is  likewise  seeking  to  enter 
the  canning  business,  but  found  it  unprofitable  to  use 
modern  American  can-making  machinery,  due  to  the 
fact  that  skilled  mechanics  make  $1  per  day. 

The  waking  shock— Fruit  growers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  now  show  anxiety  about  contracts  for  can¬ 
ning  fruit,  and  the  reply  of  the  canners  is  to  the 
effect  that  something  will  have  to,  happen  to  about  50 
per  cent  of  the»crop  before  they  will  pay  the  prices 
asked.  Last  year,  you  will  recall.  Old  Jack  Frost  took 
care  of  that  cut  in  the  yield,  and  the  canners,  as  usual, 
stampeded  easily  and  paid  the  growers  prices  which 
have  saddened  them  since,  especially  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
clining  canned  fruit  market  prices  of  the  present.  The 
shock  is  always  stunning  when  the  awakening  comes. 
Even  in  the  Golden  State  of  California  it  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  you  can’t  pack  gold  dollars  into  tin 
cans  and  expect  to  get  them  out  again. 

Buy  on  graded  basis — During  the  round-table 
discussion  of  crop  acreages  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Tri-States  the  fact  developed  that  in  this 
territory,  as  indeed  in  every  section  of  the  country,  to¬ 
mato  growers  are  anxious  to  grow  tomatoes  this 
season,  the  county  agents,  and  even  their  bankers, 
urging  them  to  make  contracts  with  the  canners.  And 
if  they  want  to  grow  tomatoes  they  will,  And  how  ? 


Under  the  circumstances  we  advised  canners  to  keep 
away  from  contracts  as  much  as  possible,  and  rely  upon 
the  open  market  for  supplies.  This  cannot  be  done 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  sections,  and  the 
canner  may  find  it  necessary  to  contract  enough  acre¬ 
age  to  care  for  the  futures  on  his  books.  But  if  it  is 
held  down  to  that  it  will  have  a  salutary  effect,  and  it 
is  needed.  And  then  make  a  plain  statement  to  the 
community,  and  to  all  growers,  that  you  will  buy  these 
open-market  tomatoes  only  upon  U.  S.  grades.  This  is 
merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  you  will  pay  what  the 
tomatoes  are  worth,  and  no  more.  But  it  also  tells  the 
worth-while  growers  that  you  will  pay  a  premium  for 
worth-while  crops.  Whatever  the  market  price,  you 
should  pay  a  premium  of  20  per  cent  for  No.  1  U.  S. 
grade  tomatoes,  the  market  price  for  the  No.  2  U.  S. 
grade,  and  no  price  at  all  for  culls.  This  will  work  out 
in  this  way :  if  the  market  is,  say,  $15  per  ton,  you  will 
pay  $18  for  No.  Is  and  $15  for  No.  2s  and  no  price  for 
the  culls.  You  will  have  to  arrange  for  and  pay  the 
inspector,  but  this  can  be  done,  and  you  will  profit  from 
the  expense,  not  lose  by  it.  And  if  there  is  a  good, 
concerted  movement  on  the  part  of  the  canners.  in 
other  words  a  strict  adherence  to  the  grades  and  prices, 
the  canners  will  get  all  the  tomatoes  they  want,  the 
growers  will  learn  to  allow  the  tomatoes  to  stay  on  the 
vines  until  ripe,  and  will  leave  the  culls  in  the  field,  thus 
saving  them  picking  expense,  and  will  get  more  money 
for  the  crop.  And  above  all,  it  will  teach  in  quick  man¬ 
ner  the  value,  to  the  grower  as  well  as  to  the  canner,  of 
this  buying  and  selling  on  U.  S.  grade  basis. 

It  is  time  the  canners  taught  growers  everywhere 
that  they  are  not  scavenger  buyers ;  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  treatment  at  least  as  good  as  the  growers  show 
the  commission  buyers  of  apples,  potatoes  and  other 
field  crops,  and  no  grower  ever  attempts  to  harvest  100 
per  cent  of  any  of  those  crops.  The  only  buyer  he  can 
pass  them  off  on  is  the  canner.  The  canner  should  be 
the  most  selective  buyer  of  them  all,  and  yet  he  is  the 
least.  And  it  is  all  his  own  fault.  Any  cannery  which 
has  a  reputation  for  buying  only  good  stuff  stands  out 
prominently  in  the  community,  and  on  the  contrary, 
when  a  cannery  serves  simply  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
the  run  of  the  crop,  no  one  has  any  respect  for  it,  and 
least  of  all  the  very  growers  who  use  it  to  dump 
“everything.”  You  must  have  respect  for  yourself  if 
you  expect  to  command  the  respect  of  your  fellow  man. 
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WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  QUALITY— Quality  has 
been  preached  to  this  industry  by  every  man  in 
a  position  to  see  and  understand  what  quality 
in  canned  foods  would  mean  with  the  public,  preached 
for  the  past  half-century,  and  when  you  watch  an 
audience  at  a  convention  listening'  to  someone  urging 
quality,  you  feel  that  everyone  within  hearing  is  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  truth,  and  their  faces  seem  to  indicate  a  de¬ 
termination  to  fully  comply.  And  may  be  they  feel  that 
awakening  and  that  determination,  and  no  doubt  they 
make  that  firm  resolution  to  pack  nothing  but  a  fine 
can  of  good  quality  from  then  on.  But  either  their  de¬ 
terminations  are  weak,  their  memorie  s  short,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  they  suffer  with  the  church  disease:  busy  think¬ 
ing  how  badly  some  other  fellow  of  their  acquaintance 
needs  that  advice,  how  it  hits  him  hard!  For  the  re¬ 
sults  never  weigh  out  with  the  promises. 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  the  general  quality  of 
all  canned  foods  is  much  higher  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
this  sample  cutting  here  recorded  did  not  bear  out  that 
feeling.  In  fact,  the  charts  here  recorded  do  not  begin 
to  show  the  real  condition.  The  picture  which  the  goods 
made  on  the  samnle  tables  was  immeasurably  worse 
than  the  figures  show.  And  the  criticism  hits  canner, 
broker  and  distributor,  none  of  them  escaping.  The 
canner  who  packed  the  trash,  the  broker  who  sold  it 
and  the  distributor  who  put  fancy  labels  on  sub-stand¬ 
ard  goods.  As  a  sales  argument  it  was  illuminating; 
there  were  goods  there  that  were  undersold  15c  to  20c 
per  dozen,  and  there  were  goods  there  that  were  over¬ 
sold  lUst  as  heavilv:  that  is,  some  were  sold  too  cheanlv 
and  to  the  loss  of  the  canner,  and  others  sold  too  hiorh, 
giving  the  canner  a  profit  he  was  not  entitled  to.  Price 
could  not  be  used  in  any  way  as  an  indication  of  oual- 
itv  so  far  as  this  disnlay  was  concerned.  And  neither 
did  the  state  or  locality  where  the  goods  were  packed. 
You  will  note  these  samples  came  from  a  wide  variety 
of  states,  and  they  are  all  being  sold  today  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore  market,  in  response  to  radio  urging.  They  are 
the  answer  to  the  public  in  the  urge  to  use  more  canned 
foods. 

Now  if  you  have  never  taken  yourself  up  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  talked  seriously  to  yourself,  that  you  must 
pack  quality  into  every  can,  and  that  you  must  super¬ 
vise  and  see  to  it  that  such  aualitv  is  being  packed  in 
every  can,  better  e-et  busv  now.  and  be  ready  for  this 
eventful  season  of  1930.  You  and  your  goods  are  out  in 
front  of  the  public  now.  and  you  will  either  win  the 
public  and  enjoy  a  steadily  growing  business,  or  you 
will  lose  them  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

And  here  is  another  thing,  sent  to  us  by  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  canned  vegetables  in  the  world,  one 
who  annually  cuts  millions  of  cans  in  the  making  of 
other  food  products,  and  we  would  add  that  thev  have 
had  to  install  special  examining  tables  on  which  to 
empty  the  cans,  so  as  to  be  sure  the  foreign  substances 
referred  to  are  taken  out  and  not  allowed  to  pass.  Read 
their  letter  to  us : 

April  3,  1930. 

Gentlemen:  Subiect:  Elimination  of  foreign  and 
obiectionable  substances  from  canned  foods. 

The  uniform  and  thoroue-h  inspection  we  main¬ 
tain  on  all  material  entering  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  our  SOUPS,  the  sorting,  conditioning  and  in¬ 
specting  of  canned  foods  (com,  peas  and  lima 
beans'! .  furnished  us  bv  the  representative  packers 
and  canners  throughout  the  Upited  States,  has  al¬ 
ways  given  us  great  concern. 


It  is  surprising  to  know  the  amount  of  foreign 
and  objectionable  material  that  is  gleaned  daily 
from  the  canned  foods  passing  over  our  inspection 
tables. 

The  average  daily  count  will  run  well  over  300 
pieces  of  foreign,  unwholesome  and  really  danger¬ 
ous  material,  such  as  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
tacks,  screws,  nails,  glass,  tar,  cherry  seed,  wood 
splinters,  cinders,  etc.  The  amount  of  objectionable 
material  found,  we  believe,  would  be  a  revelation 
and  an  education  to  any  packer.  Handling,  as  we 
do,  a  large  quantity  of  com,  peas  and  lima  beans 
daily,  we  believe  we  know  the  quality  of  a  canner’s 
pack  better  than  he  himself  does,  and  can  inform 
and  point  out  to  him  objectionable  features  which 
*  he  can  prevent. 

We  know  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  objec¬ 
tionable  material  could  be  and  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  at  the  packer’s  factory. 

We  believe  every  canner  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  quality  of  his  pack,  and  that  any  suggestions 
we  may  offer  will  be  accepted  by  the  canner  in  good 
faith,  striving  always  towards  the  improvement  of 
quality. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  improvement  the 
packer  could  make  would  be  the  elimination  of 
small  stones  from  his  pack.  These  are  dangerous 
and  by  far  the  most  prevalent  of  the  objectionable 
material. 

There  are  several  very  successful  machines  on 
the  market  which  accomplish  this  work,  and  the 
packer  owning  and  operating  these  machines  in  his 
plant  should  be  highly  commended. 

To  the  lima  bean  packer  we  suggest  a  thorough 
and  careful  inspection  by  capable  employes  on  the 
cleaning  and  grading  operations. 

The  com  packer  has  perhaps  less  worry  along 
these  lines.  The  machinery  used,  if  kept  in  proper 
sanitary  and  mechanical  condition,  will  turn  out 
clean  com.  He  must  be  on  guard,  however,  for 
silk,  bits  of  husk  and  cob  mixed  through  the  com, 
and  take  all  precautions  to  keep  out  insects. 

The  ceilings  of  the  packing  houses,  especially, 
should  be  gone  over  with  the  idea  of  removing  all 
loose  tacks,  nails,  tar  paper,  etc.,  that  is  apt  to  dis¬ 
lodge  and  fall  into  the  product.  Enclose  all  elec¬ 
tric  bulbs  in  strong  metal  guards  and  place  them  in 
such  positions  that  if  broken  the  shattered  glass 
will  not  fall  into  the  food  or  into  any  machinery. 
Glass  is  very  dangerous  in  a  can. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  lost  to  canned  foods  through  finding  for¬ 
eign  materials  in  the  cans. 

Yours  very  truly. 

How  does  this  stuff  get  into  the  goods  ?  Mainly  from 
a  failure  to  wash  every  can  before  filling.  That  is  the 
plain  truth  of  it.  And  we  would  hate  that  truth  to  get 
to  the  public:  that  cans  are  filled  without  first  a  thor¬ 
ough  washing.  The  present  open-top  can  simply  in¬ 
vites  foreign  substances  of  every  kind,  dirt,  dust,  splin¬ 
ters,  nails,  and  even  mice  nests  and  birds’  nests,  when 
they  are  left  on  storage  even  a  short  time.  It  does  not 
do  to  say  that  the  cans  are  spotless  when  they  leave  the 
testing  machine  at  the  can-making  plant ;  they  must  be 
spotless  when  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  food  in  the 
canner’s  plant. 

This  is  not  only  cleanliness,  but  it  may  save  you  sev¬ 
eral  years’  profits  lost  in  lawsuits. 
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Wyandotte  Cleans 
Clean 

BECAUSE- 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and 

Cleanser  cleans  clean  quickly, 

easily  and  at  low  cost,  because- 

—  Wyandotte  is  all  cleaner,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  filler. 

—  Wyandotte  is  greaseless,  and  leaves 
all  washed  surfaces  odorless. 

—  Wyandotte  is  harmless,  both  to  the 
surface  washed,  and  to  the  hands  of 
the  worker. 

—  And  since  the  cleaner  itself  and  all 
surface  soil  completely  rinses  off 
washed  surfaces,  Wyandotte  protects 
the  quality  of  your  pack. 

For  complete  information 
regarding 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


Tuc  Husker 


HUSKER 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Spring  Meeting  Tri-State  Packers  Association 

Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  April  2nd  and  3rd,  1930 

The  Sample-Cutting  and  What  it  Showed — Contrast  of  the  Mapes  and  the  Hopes 
Bills — H.  S.  Yohe  and  Geo.  W.  Cobb  Tender  Wise  Advise — Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr. 
on  Buying  Tomatoes  on  U.  S.  Grades — Round  Table  Discussion  of  Staple  Crop 
Acreages. 


TtlE  Spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association 
was  well  attended  in  numbers  and  particularly  so  in  the 
fact  that  the  leading  canners  of  these  three  States  were 
nearly  all  present,  took  part  in  all  proceedings,  and  waited  for 
the  final  adjournment  in  remarkably  good  form. 

The  meeting  began  with  the  Sample  Cutting  Bee,  covering 
Com,  Peas,  Tomatoes,  Spinach,  String  Beans  and  Lima  Beans. 
These  samples  had  been  bought  by  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook  in 
retail  grocery  stores  of  Baltimore  and  covered  the  range  of  these 
stores  from  the  little  corner  grocer  to  the  high  class,  exclusive 
grocer,  including  the  chain  stores.  And  goods  of  varying  prices 
were  secured  so  as  to  check  back  quality  against  price. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  Grading  Committee  on  all 
samples  included  in  the  exhibit.  The  reader  should  analyze  these 
statements  carefully  and  he  will  find  in  them  very  much  more 
than  is  pointed  out  here  briefly.  The  industry  has  been  besought 
to  pack  quality,  shown  clearly  that  upon  quality  packing  depends 
the  continuation  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  business.  This  dis¬ 
play  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  how  this  quality  packing  is 
being  attended  to.  In  connection  with  the  quality  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  informative  labeling,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  labeling  must  be  honest.  The  housewives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  no  mean  judges  of  quality  and  their  desires  must  be  met 
in  full  if  the  canners  expect  repeat  orders. 

These  various  items  are  described  by  the  Chairman  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  inspection  work.  Look  at  them  and  learn  from 
them. 


SAMPLE  GRADING  CORN 
By  Le  Roy  Strasburgher 


Labelled 

Packed 

U.  S. 

Size  Can  Description  Grade 

Price 

in  Score 

Grade 

2 

Country  Gentleman 

20c 

Mich. 

82 

B 

2 

Country  Gentleman 

15c 

Md. 

82 

B 

2 

Golden  Bantam 

25c 

Mich. 

73 

C 

2 

Shoe  Peg 

18c 

Md. 

70 

C 

2 

Crushed 

8%c 

71 

C 

2 

8%c 

79 

B 

2 

U 

8  Vac 

Penna. 

77 

B 

2 

Shoe  Peg 

19c 

70 

C 

2 

Crushed 

15c 

74 

C 

2 

Country  Gentleman 

17c 

85 

B 

2 

Not  designated 

19c 

70 

C 

2 

Crushed 

10c 

80 

B 

2 

Golden  Bantam  Fancy 

17c 

93 

A 

2 

Crushed 

8%c 

Del. 

82 

B 

2 

Crushed  Ex.  Std. 

15c 

Md. 

87 

B 

2 

Country  Gent.  Fancy 

15c 

83 

B 

2 

Crushed  Fancy 

15c 

Md. 

74 

C 

2 

Country  Gentleman 

22c 

Md. 

78 

B 

2 

Golden  Bantam 

25c 

Me. 

82 

B 

2 

White  Crushed 

22c 

Me. 

82 

B 

1 

Shoe  Peg 

12c 

Md. 

71 

C 

2 

Shoe  Peg  Fancy 

20c 

81 

B 

2 

Crushed  Fancy 

20c 

81 

B 

2 

Crushed  Fancy 

18c 

85 

B 

2 

Shoe  Peg  Fancy 

21c 

73 

C 

Total  samples  graded . 

.  25 

Grade  on  labels . 

.  8 

Incorrect  grade  on  label . 

.  6 

Co.  Gent. 

Crushed  Shoe  Peg 

Max.  retail  price  U.  S.  Grade  B 

22c 

20c 

*20c 

Min.  retail  price  U.  S.  Grade  B 

15c 

8%c 

20c 

Aver,  retail  price  U.  S.  Grade  B 

181/ic 

\2yzc 

20c 

Max.  retail  price  U.  S.  Grade  C 

15c 

21c 

Min. 

retail  price  U.  S.  Grade  C 

8%c 

18c 

Aver,  retail  price  U.  S.  Grade  C 

12%c 

19c 

*One  can  only  in  this  g^^oup. 

A  study  of  the  data  obtained  from  grading  these  twenty-five 
samples  forcefully  demonstrates  that  neither  price  nor  labelled 
grade  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  helpful  information  to  the 
purchaser  of  canned  corn.  Only  eight  cans  of  the  group  showed 
the  packer’s  grade  upon  the  label  and  three-quarters  of  these 
did  not  conform  with  the  labelled  grade.  In  the  crushed  com 
group  (white  varieties,  largely  Evergreen),  the  average  selling 
price  for  the  U.  S.  Grade  C,  or  Standard  Grade,  was  actually 
higher  than  the  average  selling  price  of  the  U.  S.  Grade  B  corn. 
I  believe  that  such  information  goes  far  to  show  that  purchas¬ 
ing  staple  canned  foods  is  very  much  like  the  old  “Grab  Bag:’' 
you  pay  the  price  that  is  asked,  shut  your  eyes  and  utter  a  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  for  “luck.” 


PEAS 

By  Maurice  Siegel 


Can  Mark  Sieve 

Price 

Score  U.  S.  Grade 

Kind 

40 

1 

22c 

89 

B 

Alaska 

41 

2 

20c 

83&85 

C&B 

14 

42 

3 

25c 

83 

C 

Sweet 

43 

2 

20c 

77 

C 

Alaska 

44 

5 

10c 

42 

Sub-stand.  “ 

45 

2 

25c 

82 

C 

Sweet 

46 

2 

17c 

87 

B 

Alaska 

47 

4 

8%c 

48 

Sub-stand.  “ 

49 

3 

18c 

91 

A 

Sweet 

50 

2 

23c 

82 

B 

Alaska 

51 

1 

30c 

93 

A 

Sweet 

56 

3 

22c 

93 

A 

Sweet 

Place 

of  pack  is  not  given. 

Some  of  the 

samples  graded  did 

not  show  this  factor,  and  to  avoid  unfair  discrimination  of  local¬ 
ity,  it  was  not  mentioned. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  grading  was  the  price  differ¬ 
ential.  Grade  A  or  fancy  peas  could  be  bought  cheaper  than 
standards  or  extra  standards.  This  again  shows  that  even  the 
most  discriminating  consumer  is  unable  to  buy  the  best  for  the 
table. 

Samples  44  and  47  graded  sub-standard.  These  were  so  poor 
in  quality  that  they  would  not  even  be  tolerated  by  the  poorest 
table.  Packers  of  such  products  are,  without  doubt,  placing  the 
industry  in  ill  repute.  Much  benefits  would  be  derived  if  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  to  stop  a  practice  of  this  nature.  Beautifully 
embossed  labels  will  only  be  looked  upon  with  favor  when  its 
description  of  the  contents  is  a  truth  of  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

Sample  41  exhibits  a  condition  worthy  of  comment.  The  factor 
of  tenderness  has  placed  one  of  the  cans  in  the  standard  grade, 
whereas  the  other  can  graded  extra  standard.  This  is  apparently 
a  mixed  lot  and  would  necessitate  further  sampling  to  verify  this 
condition.  If,  however,  on  further  grading,  this  condition  still 
existed,  the  lot  in  question  would  be  classifi^  as  Grade  C.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  flavor  and  tenderness,  and  these  may  be  termed  as  the 
“soul”  of  the  product. 

Absence  of  defects  is  another  factor  which  may  play  havoc 
with  a  pack.  In  a  number  of  samples  there  was  present  many 
spotted  peas.  A  little  more  attention  to  the  picking  table  will 
relieve  this  condition  materially. 

In  any  of  the  samples  cut  it  was  noted  that  only  plain  tins 
were  used.  The  appearance  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
use  of  enamel-lined  cans. 
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YOU 

BE  THE  JUDGE 

We^l 

furnish  the  proof. 


“Blood  Telk” 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS— IDAHO 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS— SWEET  CORN 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN  CUTTER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


160-180  C.  P.  M.  WITHOUT  SPILL ! 


H  Five  seasons  of  statisfactory  service  on  corn  and  as 

many  years  of  continuous  service  on  soups  and  liquids 
have  proven  the  Hansen  Corn  and  Liquid  Filler  to  be 
claim : 

The  fastest  corn  filler  ever  built. 

The  simplest  filler  of  its  kind. 

The  most  sanitary  filler,  requiring  only  five  minutes 
clc3n« 

Does  not  slop  or  spill  product. 

Fills  cans  uniformly  regardless  of  consistancy. 

Write  for  further  information. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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LIMA  BEANS 

By  Ralph  Brotvn 
Grade 


State  Cost 

Score 

Grade  indicated  Remarks 

Mich. 

20 

70 

U.S.C. 

on  label 

None  Off  on  flavor  and  tenderness 

Mich. 

35 

90 

U.S.A. 

None 

Unknown 

27 

93 

U.S.A. 

Fancy 

Cloudy  liquor,  poor  flavor 

Unknown 

25 

58 

s.s. 

None 

Unknown 

35 

70 

U.S.C. 

None 

and  tenderness,  badly 
broken 

Off  on  flavor 

Ohio 

22 

59 

s.s. 

None 

Off  on  flavor  and  tenderness 

Del. 

22 

82 

U.S.B. 

Fancy 

Off  on  tenderness  and  flavor 

Md. 

25 

85 

U.S.B. 

None 

Off  on  tenderness  and  flavor 

Unknown 

29 

80 

U.S.B. 

Fancy 

Off  on  tenderness  and  flavor 

N.  J. 

35 

85 

U.S.B. 

Fancy 

Off  on  tenderness  and  flavor 

State  Cost  Score 


TOMATOES 
By  W.  L.  Harris 
Grade 

Grade  indicated  Remarks 


Md. 

10 

82 

on  label 

U.S.B.  None 

Unknown 

10 

69 

U.S.C.  None 

Unknown 

10 

86 

U.S.B.  None 

Calif. 

13% 

83 

U.S.C.  None  Graded  U.  S.  B.,  but 

given 

Md. 

8% 

79 

U.  S.  C.  on  account  of  low 
score  on  absence  of  whole 
tomato.  Very  thin  and 
soupy 

U.S.B.  None 

Unknown 

11 

66 

U.S.C.  None  Large  piece  of  rot 

Va. 

8% 

71 

U.S.C.  None 

Unknown 

14 

93 

U.S.A.  Fanev 

Md. 

12 

76 

U.S.C.  Choice 

Unknown 

12 

77 

U.S.B.  Fancy 

Del. 

25 

95 

U.S.A.  None 

Md. 

15 

96 

U.S.A.  None  Slightly  over  full 

State  Cost  Score 

STRING  BEANS 

By  J.  Roscoe  Wheatley 

Grade 

Grade  indicated  Remarks 

Mich. 

20 

84 

on  label 

U.S.B.  None 

Mich. 

20 

86 

U.S.B.  None 

Mich. 

25 

73 

U.S.B.  Choice 

Mich. 

35 

82 

U.S.B.  None 

Md. 

18 

71 

U.S.C.  None 

Unknown 

17 

79 

U.S.C.  None 

Unknown 

25 

81 

U.S.B.  None 

Md. 

8% 

61 

S.S.  None 

Md. 

8% 

56 

S.S.  None 

Md. 

8% 

63 

U.S.C.  None 

Unknown 

19 

Unknown 

31 

80 

U.S.B.  Fancy 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  first  general  session  of  the  Convention  took  place  at 
2.45,  and  as  the  purpose  was  to  report  on  the  sample  cut¬ 
tings  above  mentioned,  the  minutes  were  dispensed  with. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Grading  Committee  in  charge  of  each 
item  was  called  upon  and  reported  from  the  Score  Cards  in  front 
of  him.  The  above  are  epitomized  reports  of  these  Chairmen  and 
we  are,  therefore,  not  going  to  duplicate. 

Following  the  report  on  Lima  Beans  there  was  considerable 
discussion  because  it  was  shown  that  the  method  of  labelling 
Lima  Beans  seems  to  be  all  out  of  whack.  They  are  calling  large, 
fat  Lima  Beans  “Baby,”  and  from  there  on  down  the  absurdity 
appears  in  various  forms.  The  result  of  this  discussion  was  that 
Ex-President  Fooks  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
the  uniform  grading  and  designating  of  Lima  Beans. 

Mr.  Paul  Williams,  who  is  associated  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Yoke,  of 
the  United  States  Warehouse  plan,  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion 
in  this  discussion,  and  he  replied  that  the  day  of  careful  grading 
is  here;  that  it  is  no  longer  far  ahead  of  us,  but  that  canners 
must  realize  that  their  goods  must  be  graded  if  they  expect  to 
market  them  satisfactorily.  Buyers  are  refusing  to  take  chances 
on  the  haphazard  quality  claim^  for  goods  and  are  beginning  to 
call  for  U.  S.  Grading  on  any  sizeable  blocks  of  goods. 

An  interesting  announcement  is  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
worked  out  a  net  weight  scoring  system  for  Tomatoes  and  that 
the  cards  are  ready  for  distribution  to  any  one  interested.  He 
answered  the  questions  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  net 
weight  on  Tomatoes  is  impossible  by  saying  that  they  had  ac¬ 
complished  the  method  and  it  worked  satisfactorily.  He  likewise 


urged  every  canner  to  code  his  cans,  and  to  do  this  at  least  for 
each  day’s  run,,  but  preferably  by  batches,  and  if  possible  divide 
the  day’s  work  into  two,  morning  and  evening,  so  that  the  cans 
may  be  identified  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

Speaking  to  this  point,  Mr.  LeRoy  Strasburger  said  that  he 
saw  several  instances  this  fall  where  a  great  deal  of  money, 
time  and  trouble  could  have  been  saved  the  canner  if  he  had 
been  able  to  tell  his  cans  by  a  code.  There  were  several  instances 
where  off-grades  became  mixed  in  the  car,  and  it  was  impossible 
with  the  unmarked  cans  to  find  them.  The  entire  carload,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  take  the  lowest  grade  of  the  few  cases  put  in  by 
mistake. 

The  Legislative  Committee  Report 

Senator  E.  N.  Fooks,  Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  reported  on  the  work  they  had  done  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bills  now  before  Congress,  and  in  particular  the 
Mapes  Bill  and  the  Hope  Bill.  At  the  hearing  in  Washington, 
the  Committee  urged  the  passage  of  both  of  these  Bills,  as  the 
Association  had  previously  gone  on  official  record  as  endorsing 
the  Mapes  Bill. 

He  called  on  Secretary  Shook  to  make  a  more  detailed  report 
for  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Shook  made  one  of  the  notable  ad¬ 
dresses  so  far  heard  before  this  old  and  reputable  Association. 

Seci-etary  Shook  furnished  the  following  comparison  of  the 
two  Bills  for  the  guidance  of  all  canners  who  are  interested  in 
them,  and  all  canners  are  keenly  interested  in  them. 

Comparison  Between  the  Mapes  Bill  and  the  Hope  Bill 


MAPES  BILL 

An  amendment  to  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  which  is  a 
criminal  statute,  a  health  pre¬ 
servation  measure. 

Mandatory. 

Purpose 

To  require  the  labelling  of 
poor  quality,  commonly  known 
at  sub-standard  foods  (can¬ 
ned)  as  such. 

To  establish  and  define  an 
official  minimum  grade  for 
canned  foods  and  to  require 
such  canned  foods  falling  be¬ 
low  this  minimum  to  be  la¬ 
belled  accordingly. 

No  grade  designations  on  la¬ 
bels  except  on  sub-standard 
goods. 

No  certification. 

No  inspection. 

One  grade  covered. 

Covers  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  total  production. 

Expense  paid  by  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Results  anticipated 

Will  stagmatize  low  -  grade 
quality  foods  and  presumably 
lessen  their  production. 

Affords  no  basis  for  intelli¬ 
gent  statistics. 


Affords  no  benefit  for  mer¬ 
chandising. 


No  aid  to  financing  canning 
operations. 


HOPE  BILL 

New  legislation.  A  market¬ 
ing  measure. 

Permissive. 

Purpose 

To  establish  for  canned  foods 
official  grades  and  inspection 
service  on  a  basis  comparable 
to  that  now  in  operation  on 
raw  fruits  and  vegetables. 

To  officially  certify  as  to  the 
quality  of  canned  foods. 

To  permit  the  use  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  grade  designations  on  the 
label  for  the  information  of  the 
consumer. 

Certification. 

Inspection  on  request  of  any 
party  financially  interested. 

All  grades  covered. 

Applicable  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction. 

Expense  paid  by  party  re¬ 
questing  inspection. 

Results  anticipated 

Will  enable  housewife  to  buy 
intelligently  on  basis  of  quality 
and  pay  according  to  quality. 

Affords  a  basis  for  compar¬ 
able  and  adequate  statistics. 
Present  statistics  are  practi¬ 
cally  worthless,  as  they  give 
no  information  of  the  amount 
packed  in  different  qualities. 

Would  enable  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  canned  foods  ex¬ 
changes  which  would  stabilize 
marketing  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producers  of  the  raAV  stock,  the 
canner,  and  the  consumer  of 
canned  foods. 

Affords  a  splendid  aid  in 
financing  canned  foods  while 
awaiting  market  demand,  thus 
providing  a  more  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  canned  foods  in  which 
all  parties  of  interest  would 
benefit. 


Secretary  Shook  went  on  to  show  them  the  effect  of  the  indis¬ 
criminate  packing  as  disclosed  by  the  Cutting  Bee.  He  branded 
in  no  uncertain  words  the  foolish  practice  of  sending  the  goods 
out  with  labels  that  told  nothing  whatever  of  the  goods,  unless 
they  sought  to  fool  the  purchaser.  He  warned  the  canners  that 
the  world  is  paying  strict  attention  to  them  and  that  they  have 
competition  from  many  angles  that  will  undoubtedly  sink  them 
unless  they  rouse  themselves.  He  told  them  they  could  no  longer 
take  chances  on  packing  the  goods  as  they  pleased,  no  two  cans 
in  a  given  quantity  seeming  to  be  alike,  but  that  if  they  expect^ 
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the  public  to  continue  buying  they  would  have  to  make  the  label 
“the  window  to  that  can,”  as  George  W.  Cobb  sometime  ago 
named  it;  and  they  would  have  to  disclose  through  that  window 
a  quality  that  would  beat  their  competitors’  to  the  consumers’ 
favor.  He  showed  samples  of  glass  packed  goods  that  told  their 
own  story,  and  he  instanced  the  development  of  the  frozen  pack 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  he  reminded  them  that  the  so-called 
“fresh”  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  South  and  elsewhere 
were  making  real  inro^s  into  the  canner’s  business. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  report  his  ad¬ 
dress  verbatum,  but  even  at  that  we  could  not  have  transmitted 
the  fervor  he  put  into  it  and  the  stinging  points  he  made. 

At  its  conclusion  his  audience  were  enthusiastic  over  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  if  one  might  take  that  as  an  indication,  he  would  be 
justified  in  thinking  that  the  errors  that  Secretary  Shook  called 
attention  to  and  the  need  of  greater  care  in  uniform  packing  and 
informative  labelling  goods  would  certainly  be  attended  to,  and 
attended  to  this  season. 

Mr.  Wheatley  thanked  the  Legislative  Committee  for  their 
splendid  work  and  moved  that  their  report  be  accepted.  After 
some  considerable  discussion,  this  motion  carried. 

Traffic  Manager  W.  D.  Gardner  was  scheduled  to  address  this 
session,  but  was  unable  to  be  present. 

THE  BIG  DINNER 

At  6.30  the  entire  Convention  assembled  in  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  to  attend  the  subscription  din- 
ner  of  the  Association.  The  Get-together  Committee  fur¬ 
nished  excellent  music  and  the  dinner  was  first-class  in  every 
particular.  Every  table  was  filled,  there  being  something  up¬ 
wards  of  200  in  attendance. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Menu,  and  with  cigars  lighted,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Senator  Harvey  Hall,  acting  as  Toast  Master,  briefiy 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  Association  and  commended  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  Secretary  Shook  for  the  good  work  being  done. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Hall  is 
a  partner  of  Walter  D.  Hoft’ecker,  long  President  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  two  of  them  conducting  the  J.  H.  Hoffecker  Canning 
Co.,  at  Smyrna,  Delaware,  w'hich  factory  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  since  1871.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not 
the  oldest,  canning  firm  operating  without  interruption  in  the 
business,  and  it  is  to  the  firm’s  credit  to  remark  that  this  year 
they  have  sold  more  futures  than  in  any  previous  year,  none  of 
them  at  less  than  85c  for  2’s  and  $1.25  for  3’s.  Obviously,  they 
must  pack  the  sort  of  goods  that  make  repeat  orders,  the  kind 
which  build  the  business  from  year  to  year.  That  is  a  record 
which  we  submit  as  a  sample  of  intelligent,  careful  canning,  re¬ 
turning  proper  profits  as  well  as  satisfaction  to  the  proprietors. 
It  is  a  living  example  that  quality  pays. 

The  Toast  Master  introduced  H.  S.  Yohe,  in  charge  Admin¬ 
istration,  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act. 

Mr.  Yohe  made  such  a  splendid  address  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  for  us  to  simply  try  to  record  the  high  spots.  We  have 
asked  Mr.  Yohe  to  dictate  this  for  us,  and  he  has  promised  to 
do  so,  if  at  all  possible,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  the  address  in  full. 

As  an  inkling  of  w'hat  you  may  expect,  he  reviewed  the  work 
he  has  done  in  all  sections -of  the  country  with  leading  bankers 
to  put  canned  foods  in  their  true  light  so  that  loans  might  be 
made  as  they  deserve.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  except 
where  the  gc^s  are  of  a  known  standard  and  where  the  collat¬ 
eral  may  be  depended  upon  because  of  this  standard.  He  pre¬ 
dicts  a  formation  of  a  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  the  same  as  a 
Stock  Exchange  or  Wall  Street,  where  goods  may  be  offered,  bid 
and  sold;  again,  however,  only  when  the  goods  are  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  dependable  quality,  and  therefore  properly  graded. 

Chairman  Hall  next  introduced  Mr.  G^rge  W.  Cobb,  General 
Manager  of  Sales,  the  American  Can  Company. 

Like  Mr.  Yohe  and  other  speakers  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Cobb 
reverted  to  the  lesson  which  the  Cutting  Bee  so  clearly  demon¬ 
strated.  Unfortunately  his  splendid  address  got  by  without  the 
detailed  reporting,  b^ause  this  was  one  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  best 
efforts  and  listened  to  with  rapt  attention. 

He  told  the  assembled  canners  that  practically  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  had  long  since  come  to  the  use  of  the  enamel-lined 
can,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  it  preserves  the  flavor  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  plain  can,  and  secondly,  it  has  a  direct  appeal  in  its 
attractiveness  to  the  consumer,  and  he  stressed  the  point  that 
the  appeal  to  the  consumer  now  is  all  important.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  added  to  these  two  important  features  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  these  enamel  cans  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  goods 
but  l%c  per  dozen,  there  is  no  reason  why  every  canner  cannot 
use  them.  And  it  is  his  prediction  that  in  a  very  short  time 
there  will  be  none  but  enamel-lined  cans  used  by  the  industry. 

Mr.  Cobb  spiced  his  address  with  many  good  stories,  told  only 
.as  “G.  W.”  can  tell  them. 


One  being  the  hopefulness  of  the  canners  seemed  to  strike 
us  as  particularly  appropriate.  A  millionaire  who  had  seen  his 
fortune  reduced  in  the  Wall  Street  “mistake”  to  less  than 
$100,000,  was  discouraged  and  ready  to  give  up,  when  a  good 
Fairy  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  he  could  have  gratified  just 
one  wish.  His  wish  was  to  see  a  daily  newspaper  dated  one  year 
from  that  day.  The  Fairy  handed  him  the  paper  and,  quickly 
turning  to  the  Stock  Quotations,  he  let  out  a  cheer  as  he  an¬ 
nounced:  “I  am  worth  $3,000,000.”  Adjoining  the  Stock  Quota¬ 
tions  he  noted  the  list  of  recent  deaths  and,  running  down  it,  he 
moaned:  “And  I  died  just  one  week  ago.” 

THURSDAY  MORNING’S  SESSION 

PRESIDENT  HALL  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9.45  and 
introduced  Mr.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canners’  Association,  to  speak  upon  the 
question 

MY  EXPERIENCE  BUYING  TOMATOES  ON  U.  S.  GRADES 

By  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr. 

I  BELIEVE  every  canner  of  tomatoes  will  agree  that  the 
quality  of  the  tomatoes  we  receive  from  growers  is  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

The  usual  grower’s  contract  for  tomatoes  specifies  tomatoes 
are  to  be  sound,  ripe  and  specify  a  minimum  size.  Frequently 
the  contract  specifies  that  tomatoes  that  are  soft,  show  any  rot 
or  are  otherwise  imperfect;  also,  that  cat-faced  tomatoes  are  not 
satisfactory  and  will  not  be  received.  Unfortunately  growers 
do  not  generally  observe  these  conditions  and  canners  do  not 
enforce  them.  In  practice,  the  canner  has  been  receiving  what¬ 
ever  the  grower  delivered.  If  the  loads  of  tomatoes  are  espe¬ 
cially  bad,  the  canner  may  reject  such  a  load.  If  some  loads  are 
moderately  bad,  the  canner  may  deduct  some  weight.  Neither  of 
these  plans  is  satisfactory,  as  the  grower  kicks  like  a  steer  and 
probably  threatens  to  haul  his  contract  tomatoes  elsewhere  and 
the  canner  must  make  some  disposition  of  the  tomatoes  that  are 
worthless.  For  these  green  or  imperfect  tomatoes  to  be  mixed 
in  with  the  good  ones,  results  in  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of 
the  finished  canned  tomatoes. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
has  been  working  with  the  canners  telling  them  of  the  above 
disadvantages  and  also  many  others,  while  we  continue  to  buy 
tomatoes  on  the  contract  we  have  used  for  many  years.  Theoret¬ 
ically,  all  of  us  should  buy  tomatoes  on  U.  S.  Grades,  making 
our  prices  high  enough  to  assure  the  growers  of  a  substantial 
profit.  Prom  U.  S.  No.  1  Tomatoes  we  can  get  practically  100 
per  cent  Extra  Standard  or  better  quality  canned  tomatoes,  and 
we  all  know  we  can  get  a  higher  price  for  this  quality  than  for 
ordinary  Standards.  From  U.  S.  No.  2  Grade  we  can  get  a  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  of  Extra  Standard  quality,  with  the  remainder 
really  good  Standards.  If  our  canneries  are  properly  operated 
and  the  peeling  is  done  carefull,  we  can  certainly  secure  a  larger 
yield  in  cans  per  ton  of  tomatoes  in  addition  to  our  pack  being 
of  better  quality,  worth  higher  prices.  Unfortunately,  theory 
does  not  always  work  out  in  practice.  1929  was  the  first  year 
we  tried  buying  tomatoes  on  U.  S.  Grades  at  New  Freedom,  Pa., 
and  the  weather  conditions  were  about  as  unfavorable  as  they 
could  possibly  be  to  grow  tomatoes.  We  had  a  severe  hail  storm 
and  a  number  of  heavy  rains — practically  cloud  bursts — during 
the  early  part  of  September,  and  these  completely  ruined  the 
tomato  crops  of  some  of  our  growers  and  damaged  all  of  the 
crops.  With  such  an  unfavorable  season  and  a  short  yield,  we 
did  our  utmost  to  help  the  grower  get  satisfactory  returns,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  figures  based  on  60c  per  60  pounds  for 
U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  40c  per  60  pounds  for  U.  S.  No.  2’s  and  noth¬ 
ing  for  culls,  showed  that  we  paid  an  average  price  for  all  of  the 
tomatoes  we  received  slightly  exceeding  52c  per  60  pounds.  To 
arrive  at  these  figures,  we  included  the  weight  of  culls  delivered 
to  us.  If  we  had  been  using  the  same  contract  as  in  previous 
years,  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  contract  price  would  have  been 
45c  per  60  pounds.  Sometimes  when  it  develops  the  crops  are 
short,  we  raise  the  contract  price  to  our  growers,  but  at  the  ver\' 
outside  we  would  not  have  paid  more  than  50c  per  60  pounds 
in  1929  on  our  old  form  of  contract,  so  we  can  prove  we  paid, 
and  the  farmers  received,  a  higher  price  for  their  1929  tomatoes 
as  the  result  of  our  buying  them  on  the  U.  S.  Grades. 

Like  other  canners.  we  have  been  contracting  with  our  grow¬ 
ers  for  the  1930  crops  that  we  want,  and  to  our  regret  only  a 
few  of  the  growers  who  have  been  contracting  regularly  are 
For  the  first  time  in  our  experience  at  New  Freedom,  a  number 
willing  to  sigpi  new  tomato  contracts  on  basis  of  U.  S.  Grades, 
of  our  tomato  growers  will  plant  tomatoes  without  contracts 
rather  than  sign  the  graded  scale  contracts  we  offer  them.  I  am 
confident  that,  give  us  one  tomato  season  with  a  good  crop  of 
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good  quality,  that  we  can  prove  to  our  growers  that  it  is  to  their 
financial  advantage  to  sell  their  tomatoes  on  basis  of  U.  S. 
Grades  only,  but  in  the  meantime  our  growers  are  up  in  the  air, 
as  their  last  year’s  experience  was  a  disappointment.  It  seems 
impossible  to  get  them  to  see  that  the  old-style  contract,  even 
at  50c  per  60  pounds,  would  have  given  them  less  money  than 
they  received  on  the  graded  scale  contract. 

I  think  it  will  take  several  years  to  educate  the  farmers  to 
accept  tomato  growing  contracts  on  basis  of  U.  S.  Grades. 

One  suggestion  we  received  was  that  we  have  two  contracts: 
one,  on  basis  of  U.  S.  Grades;  and  the  other,  the  old  contract 
that  in  practice  resulted  in  the  farmer  trying  to  deliver  field  run 
of  tomatoes.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  offer 
the  farmer  both  contracts,  as  we  fear  that  in  some  cases  at 
least  the  farmer  would  first  pick  all  his  U.  S.  No.  I’s  and  deliver 
them  on  the  graded  contract,  and  would  then  make  a  second 
picking  of  everything  that  was  left  and  expect  us  to  receive 
them  on  the  other  contract. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  U.  S.  Grades  for  to¬ 
matoes,  I  will  read  them: 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  consists  of  tomatoes  that  are  firm,  ripe, 
well  colored,  well  formed,  free  from  mould  and  decay  and 
from  damage  caused  by  growth  cracks,  worm  holes,  cat 
faces,  sun  salds,  freezing  or  by  other  means,  and  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  consists  of  tomatoes  which  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  No.  1  grade,  but  which  are  ripe  and 
fairly  well  colored  and  are  free  from  serious  damage  from 
any  cause,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
All  other  tomatoes  will  be  classed  as  culls,  for  which  there 
will  be  no  compensation.  Tomatoes  that  are  crushed  or 
mashed  cannot  be  peeled  and  are  culls. 

Bear  in  mind  the  grading  is  done  by  an  inspector  who  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  State  at  our  expense.  These  inspectors  are  usually 
college  graduates  and  frequently  have  attended  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  and  to  them  the  grade  descriptions  mean  exactly 
what  they  say.  These  inspectors  must  be  tactful  and  do  their  ut¬ 
most  to  avoid  offending  the  farmers.  At  the  same  time  they 
must  grade  according  to  specifications.  Our  growers  found  about 
a  million  different  objections  to  the  grading,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  say  some  boxes  of  tomatoes  on  some  loads  were  better  than 
other  boxes,  and  it  seems  that  the  inspector  always  drew  his 
samples  from  the  poor  boxes. 

With  us  this  matter  is  still  an  experiment.  We  believe  we 
(lUght  to  buy  tomatoes  on  the  U.  S.  Graded  basis  only,  and  we 
will  do  out  utmost  to  continue  this  plan. 

A  considerable  discussion  followed  this  address,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Cannon,  Ex-President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  was 
called  on  to  give  his  experience  in  buying  tomatoes  on  grade.  He 
replied  that  he  had  installed  a  grader  last  year,  but  the  season 
was  so  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  use  it,  but  that 
it  is  his  intention  this  year  to  put  the  grader  into  operation 
solely  for  his  own  infoi'mation,  so  that  he  will  have  a  basis  upon 
which  to  go  another  year. 

Secretary  Shook  related  the  experience  of  the  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Dr.  Symans,  Mr.  Goodwin  and  himself,  which  had  vis¬ 
ited  the  Indiana  canners  during  1929  to 'see  how  the  grading 
was  done  and  its  effect.  Mr.  Shook  said  that  with  the  canners 
who  bought  on  grade  the  fact  was  perfectly  evident  in  the  stock 
as  one  approached  the  factory.  The  tomatoes  looked  like  the  kind 
of  tomatoes  one  would  expect  in  his  own  home,  and  not  like  the 
ordinary  cannery  run. 

He  said  the  switch  to  buying  on  grade  is  necessarily  slow; 
that  the  first  year  in  Indiana  13  canners  attempted  to  buy  on 
grade,  the  next  year  but  10  canners  bought  on  grade;  in  1929, 
the  third  year,  however,  25  bought  on  grade,  and  in  1930,  40  to 

50  will  buy  on  grade  if  inspectors  are  available.  He  gave  the 
experience  of  the  Indiana  growers  that  once  the  method  was 
thoroughly  understood,  they  were  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  the  higher  the  fiat  price  paid  for  toma¬ 
toes,  the  poorer  the  quality,  and  that  as  a  fact  where  tomatoes 
ore  bought  on  the  basis  of  25c  per  basket,  the  canner  must  figure 
them  to  cost  him  not  less  than  31c  per  basket.  The  experience 
in  Indiana  shows  that  on  the  basis  of  $18.00  for  No.  I’s  and 

51  5.00  for  No.  2’s,  v/ith  no  price  for  culls,  it  pays  the  canner. 
Mr.  Shook  took  occasion  here  to  stress  again  the  need  of  pack¬ 
ing  quality  tomatoes.  The  increase  in  imports  of  Italian  toma¬ 
toes  are  practically  all  due  to  the  fact  that  their  tomatoes  grade 
Extra  Standard  to  Fancy  with  the  cans  filled  with  tomato  meat, 
'fo  realize  the  extent  of  this  invasion,  Mr.  Shook  showed  that  it 
t(  ok  17  of  the  21  States  tomato  canning  to  pack  the  174,000,000 
pounds  of  tomatoes  imported  this  year  into  this  country.  If  the 
canners  expect  to  meet  this  competition,  they  will  have  to  pack 
the  quality  to  do  it,  and  they  cannot  pack  the  quality  without 
getting  quality  raw  stock. 


Death  of  Robert  Jarrell  Reported 

Ex-President  Fooks  was  next  on  the  program  to  speak  upon 
the  advantages  of  “Loading  in  Transit,”  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  meeting  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Robert  Jarrell,  one  of  the 
Association’s  oldest  members,  who  had  just  recently  died. 

Secretary  Dashiell  took  this  occasion  to  pay  a  warm  tribute 
to  the  late  Robert  Jarrell,  and  he  moved  that  a  rising  vote  of 
respect  be  given  in  his  memory,  and  this  was  done,  the  entire 
assemblage  standing  silent  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  William  Silver  in  testimony  of  Mr.  Jarrell  as  man  and 
canner  said  that  it  had  been  Robert  Jarrell’s  custom  for  years 
to  supply  Park  &  Tilford,  of  New  York,  with  25,000  cases  of 
their  No.  10  tomatoes,  a  sufficient  testimonial  to  any  tomato 
canner. 

Mr.  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  who  had  intended  addressing  the 
Convention  of  improved  labelling,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
owing  to  pressing  county  business. 

ACREAGE  DISCUSSION 

The  round  table  discussion  on  acreage,  next  on  the  program, 
was  headed  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Mitchell  to  speak  on  Shoe  Peg  Com, 
but  he  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  acted  as  leader  in  the  discussion  on 
Evergreen  Corn,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  faced  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  acreage.  Mr.  E.  G.  Cover,  reporting  for 
the  Eastern  Shore,  said  there  would  be  no  increase  there  and 
probably  slightly  less  acreage. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Cannon  led  the  discussion  on  the  Pea  acreage  and 
explained  that  peas  are  now  all  in  the  ground  in  the  Tri-States, 
and  the  acreage  cannot,  therefore,  be  changed.  He  considered 
the  acreage  10  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and  he  warned 
pea  canners  that  they  should  increase  the  preparations  in  their 
factories  to  properly  take  care  of  this  increased  acreage.  In 
other  words,  it  was  not  right  to  increase  the  acreage  without 
taking  care  mechanically  for  the  increased  production. 

There  was  quite  an  extended  discussion  on  the  manner  of  buy¬ 
ing  peas,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  buying 
on  the  flat  basis  was  the  prevalent  custom. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Nicholson,  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  as  the 
“Daddy  of  the  Lima  Bean  canning  business  in  this  section,”  and 
therefore  it  might  well  be  said  of  the  country,  since  the  Penin¬ 
sula  packs  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the  canned  lima  beans 
put  out,  was  in  charge  of  the  lima  bean  acreage,  and  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  Tri-States 
and  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  He  urged  lima  bean  canners  to  use 
the  enamel-lined  can. 

Mr.  W.  Earle  Withgott,  Chairman  of  the  String  Bean  discus¬ 
sion,  said  there  was  promise  of  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  acreage,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  new  factories  being  built  in  the  South  to  can  string  beans. 
The  market  is  in  an  upset  condition,  as  he  saw  beans  sell  at  85c 
against  another  sale  at  $1.05,  with  probably  no  difference  in  the 
quality.  He  warned  bean  canners  that  if  they  packed  as  many 
beans  this  year  as  they  did  last  year,  the  market  will  be  worse 
than  it  is  now. 

Discussion  of  the  bean-growing  business  developed  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  poor  quality  shown  in  this  year’s  pack  was 
directly  due  to  the  kind  of  weather  the  crop  encountered  last 
year.  There  was  no  way  to  pack  quality  out  of  most  of  the 
beans  harvested  in  this  section,  and  it  would  have  paid  the  pack¬ 
ers  very  much  better  to  have  plowed  down  the  fields  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  can  them.  And  some  of  the  canners  promise  to  do 
that  this  year  if  the  quality  is  not  good,  as  they  are  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Ralph  Dulany,  on  the  program  to  lead  the  discussion  on 
Tomato  Acreage,  stated  that  there  promised  to  be  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage,  as  growers  this  year  seemed  anxious  to 
grow  tomatoes.  The  last  Governmental  “Intention  to  Plant”  re¬ 
port  showed  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  which,  if  the  season 
proves  favorable,  might  easily  produce  a  20,000,000  to  25,000,000 
case  pack,  and  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  this  would  mean 
trouble  for  all  tomato  canners. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  question  a  representative  from 
the  Morgan  County  Canners  Association  of  West  Virginia  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  early  in  the  season  there  promised  to  he  a 
30  per  cent  increase  in  the  tomato  acreage.  Since  then  this  in¬ 
tention  has  been  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent,  and  if  the  public 
works  open  up,  as  now  seems  probable,  there  may  be  no  increase, 
since  the  growers  will  be  occupied  otherwise. 

In  ending  the  session  President  Hall  thanked  the  Get-Together 
Committee  for  the  music  during  the  Banquet,  and  the  speakers 
and  others  who  have  taken  part  in  the  program.  He  explained 
that  a  Committee  of  Labor  has  been  appointed  and  is  conferring 
with  the  Government,  because  housing  conditions  and  other 
questions  have  oome  to  an  acute  point.  And  he  thanked  all  for 
their  attendance  and  the  interest  manifested  at  each  meeting. 

Adjournment, 
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THE  ANNUAL  CLEARING  HOUSE 
By  T.  B.  Symons,  Director  Extension  Service, 

University  of  Maryland. 

A  MEETING  of  this  kind  furnishes  the  means  whereby  the 
experiences  of  different  individuals  may  be  summed  up  and 
■presented  for  the  good  of  all  present, .  There  are  a  number 
of  serious  considerations  confronting  the  canning  industry,  prob¬ 
ably  more  from  the  business  end  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
production.  It  is  possible  that  some  day  there  may  be  a  real 
clearing  house  in  the  distribution  of  canned  foods.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  many  Eastern  products  are  being  shipped  to  the  West, 
and  similar  Western  products  are  being  sold  in  Eastern  markets. 
The  increase  in  importation  of  foreign  tomatoes  should  call  for 
much  consideration  as  to  quality  of  the  product  being  canned 
here.  It  is  discouraging  to  think  that  this  State  is  not  going 
ahead  in  buying  and  selling  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  U.  S. 
grades.  Several  other  states  are  trying  this  method  and  are 
finding  it  a  big  improvement  over  the  flat-rate  basis.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  canners  to  take  the  lead  in  demanding  a  graded 
system,  and  all  should  work  together  to  make  the  first  trials 
successful.  It  is  only  by  mutual  co-operation  of  canners,  grow¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  college  staff  that  the  quality  of  Maryland 
products  can  be  raised  to  compete  with  the  outside  trade. 

TOMATOES 

E.  G.  Cover,  Easton,  Md.,  Chairman. 

FACTORS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  DISINTEGRATION 
OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 

By  C.  O.  Appleman  and  C.  M.  Conrad,  College  Park,  Md. 

"p'  HE  chief  purpose  of  these  laboratory  experiments  on  the 
I  disintegration  of  canned  tomatoes  was  to  establish  facts 
and  thereby  furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  practical  proce¬ 
dures.  With  an  understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
break-up  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  also  of  the  factors  which  ac- 
celei’ate  or  retard  these  processes,  the  canner  can  then  adopt 
such  measures  as  are  consistent  with  commercial  canning  house 
practices  to  attain,  or  at  least  approach,  the  results  desired. 

There  are  several  problems  m  connection  with  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  canned  tomatoes  that  are  yet  to  be  solved,  but  by 
carefully  controlled  laboratory  experiments  some  pertinent  facts 
have  already  been  established.  These  may  be  briefly  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  cells  in  the  tissues  of  the  tomato  are  held  together  by 
a  cementing  substance  called  protopectin,  and  the  softening  and 
final  breakdown  of  the  tomato  parallels  a  transformation  of  the 
protopectin  that  causes  it  to  lose  its  cementing  properties. 

(2)  This  change  in  the  protopectin  proceeds  very  rapidly  as 
the  tomato  approaches  full  ripeness,  so  it  is  essentiaJ  to  pick  the 
tomatoes  for  canning  at  the  earliest  stage  of  ripening  consist¬ 
ent  with  other  desirable  qualities  of  canned  tomatoes  beside  the 
wholeness  of  the  canned  fruit. 

(3)  Transformation  in  the  protopectin  and  its  loss  of  cement¬ 
ing  properties  continue  during  processing.  The  amount  of  pro¬ 
topectin  transformed  during  processing  is  greatest  in  fruit  that 
has  overripened,  either  on  the  vine  or  after  picking. 

(4)  A  minimum  period  of  scalding  and  immediate  sealing  in 
the  cans  after  scalding  the  fruit  were  found  to  be  important  de¬ 
tails  in  the  canning  procedures  which  decrease  the  total  amount 
of  protopectin  transformed  during  processing. 

(5)  Conversion  of  the  protopectin  into  other  substances  may 
go  far  after  the  fruit  is  processed.  The  slower  the  canned  to¬ 
matoes  are  cooled  the  greater  is  this  conversion  of  the  proto¬ 
pectin. 

(6)  Both  the  amount  of  protopectin  transformed  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  disintegration  of  the  canned  product  varied  considerably 
with  different  pickings,  regardless  of  variety.  In  general,  the 
best  canned  product  was  obtained  from  mid-season  pickings.  It 


is  possible  that  fruit  of  these  pickings  was  a  little  less  ripe  than 
fruit  of  the  other  pickings. 

(7)  The  extent  of  the  break-up  of  canned  tomatoes  after  uni¬ 
form  mechanical  shaking  of  the  completely  cooled  cans  was 
closely  proportional  to  the  total  amount  of  protopectin  that  had 
been  changed  to  substances  with  much  less  cementing  properties. 

Discussion — There  is  considerable  shrinkage  due  to  the  loss  of 
water,  if  tomatoes  are  held  a  long  time  at  the  cannery  before 
canning.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  break¬ 
down  between  holding  in  sunlight  or  in  shade,  for  a  period  of 
one  day.  Holding  in  especially  high  temperatures,  however,  does 
cause  an  increase  in  disintegration. 

Tomatoes  from  plants  with  normal  foliage  stand  up  better  in 
the  can  than  those  from  plants  partly  or  wholly  defoliated. 

It  seems  that  break-down  in  the  can  is  more  serious  if  the 
duration  of  heat  extends  over  a  long  period  than  if  the  intensity 
is  high  for  a  short  period. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  TOMATOES,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFER- 
ENCE  TO  THE  USE  OF  POTASH 

By  Royle  P.  Thomas,  College  Park,  Md. 

The  chief  plant  foods  or  fertilizer  ingredients  of  a  mixed 
or  commercial  fertilizer  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  po¬ 
tassium,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  spoken  of,  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  vegetative  portion  of  the  plant  such  as  stems  and 
leaves.  Regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  applied 
to  the  soil,  unless  it  is  as  a  nitrate,  practically  all  of  it  is 
changed  by  biological  processes  into  the  nitrate.  It  is  in  this 
form  that  most  of  the  plants  require  it,  especially  tomatoes.  As 
nitrates  are  very  soluble  they  are  readily  leached  from  the  soil 
by  rains  if  not  used  by  the  plants.  This  often  makes  late  appli¬ 
cations  or  top  dressings  of  soluble  nitrogenous  fertilizers  very 
profitable. 

Phosphorus  stimulates  the  production  of  fruit  and  very  often 
roots  in  a  plant.  This  makes  phosphorus  very  important  in  to¬ 
mato  culture.  When  a  phosphorus  fertilizer  is  applied  to  a  soil, 
the  phosphus  as  a  rule  is  changed  to  a  less  soluble  form.  This 
phosphorus  fixation  takes  place  in  the  portion  of  the  soil  in  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  fertilizer,  making  the  movement  of 
phosphorus  in  the  soil  very  slight.  Consequently  a  phosphorus 
fertilizer  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  tomatoes  are 
set  if  best  returns  are  desired. 

Potassium  improves  the  vigor  of  the  plant.  It  will  stimulate 
the  plant  and  increase  its  consumption  of  other  elements,  espe¬ 
cially  nitrogen.  When  potassium,  or  potash,  is  applied  to  a  soil 
it  reacts  with  the  exchange  complex  of  the  soil.  This  exchange 
is  rapid  and  removes  the  potash  from  the  soil  solution  and  puts 
other  bases  as  calcium  and  magnesium  into  the  soil  solution.  As 
a  result,  very  little  potassium  is  lost  by  leaching  and  a  reserve 
of  potash  may  be  quickly  built  up  in  the  soil.  This  makes  the  top 
dressing  or  delayed  application  of  potash  undesirable  for  best 
returns  of  the  potash  fertilizer. 

In  experiments  at  College  Park,  phosphorus  gave  best  results 
of  the  three  elements,  with  nitrogen  and  potassium  next  in  order. 
At  Ridgely  phosphorus  also  gave  best  returns.  Potassium  is 
more  essential  than  nitrogen  at  Ridgely.  From  these  results  and 
those  of  other  stations  which  have  worked  on  the  fertilization  of 
canning  tomatoes,  it  seems  that  a  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  should 
be  highest  in  phosphorus  with  potassium  .and  nitrogen  respet- 
ively  in  decreasing  amounts.  When  one  considers  the  respective 
amount  of  phosphorus  artd  potassium  in  the  soil  devoted  to 
growing  tomatoes  for  canning,  these  fertilizer  results  are  easily 
understood.  As  a  rule,  these  soils  are  very  low  in  potassium 
content.  The  increased  need  for  phosphorus  over  potassium  is 
made  more  acute  by  the  changes  which  the  two  elements  undergo 
when  applied  to  the  soil. 

Experimental  results  have  shown  that  best  returns,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  obtained  when  the  fertilizer  for  a  row  or  cultivated 
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crop  was  applied  in  the  row.  If  each  crop  in  the  rotation  is  fer¬ 
tilized,  the  broadcast  application  for  peas,  grains,  etc.,  will  otf- 
set  or  prevent  the  uneven  growth  following  the  row  method  of 
fertilization.  Since  tomatoes  have  to  be  grown  in  some  kind  of 
a  rotation  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  all  the  crops  in  the  rotation  if  a  liberal  application  of 
fertilizer  is  made  to  each  crop.  This  removes  the  necessity  of  a 
special  and  often  very  expensive  fertilizer  for  one  crop,  as  toma¬ 
toes.  In  addition,  such  practices  would  tend  towards  a  more 
stable  and  permanent  agriculture  in  these  sections. 

The  formula  of  the  fertilizer,  or  the  ratio  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and .  potash  in  a  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  may  vary 
considerably  for  each  farmer.  In  general,  the  results  here,  as 
well  as  those  from  several  other  experiment  stations,  show  that 
a  11-8-5  fertilizer  would  be  better  than  a  4-8-10  or  a  4-8-7.  A 
1,000-pound  application  per  acre  of  the  2-8-5  has  given  better 
returns  than  500  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer.  It  may  be  that 
a  4-8-10  will  give  better  results  for  two  or  three  years  on  the 
same  piece  of  land,  but  over  a  long  period  of  time  phosphorus 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  essential.  The  heavy  application 
of  2-8-5  adds  twice  as  much  phosphorus  and  alwut  the  same 
amount  of  potash  and  nitrogen  as  the  other  fertilizers.  If  more 
nitrogen  is  needed,  a  top  dressing  of  a  soluble  nitrogen  can  be 
applied  later.  Our  experimental  results  do  not  justify  the  use 
of  a  fertilizer  for  tomatoes  which  is  extremely  high  in  potash. 

Discussion — Nitrogen  is  the  only  element  that  should  be  used 
as  a  side  dressing.  Ihe  others  give  best  results  if  applied  before 
setting.  Moderate  application  of  fertilizers  give  best  results  if 
applied  in  the  row,  provided  there  is  a  good  mixture  with  the 
soil  so  as  not  to  cause  root  injury. 

Heavy  applications  in  the  row  cause  less  root  injury  on  heavy 
than  on  light  soils. 

In  four  years  of  experimental  work  on  alluvial  soils  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  use  of  nitrogen  has  not  given  as  much  increase  in  yield 
as  might  be  expected.  Applications  of  phosphorus  and  potash 
have  given  almost  as  good  results  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash. 

In  pot  experiments  being  conducted  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  to  determine  the  effects  of  different  elements  in  the  growth 
of  tomato  plants,  those  plants  which  have  received  no  magne¬ 
sium  appear  very  similar  to  those  growm  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Ridgely  and  on  other  poor  soils  in  sections  of  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

Mr.  Harry  Kemp,  winner  of  second  place  in  the  Maryland  Ten 
Ton  Tomato  Contest  in  1929,  gave  the  following  statements  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  crop : 

The  land  has  been  in  cultivation  for  the  past  ten  years.  It 
was  seeded  to  wheat,  as  a  cover  crop,  in  the  fall  of  1928,  and 
this  was  turned  under  the  middle  of  April  when  about  six  inches 
high.  Approximately  ten  tons  of  manure  per  acre  w'ere  broad¬ 
cast;  an  application  of  500  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  of  unknown 
analysis  and  another  of  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  2-12-5  were 
broadcast  and  worked  into  the  ground  separately.  The  land  was 
worked  into  good  condition  and  the  rows  marked  off.  Another 
application  of  500  pounds  of  a  2-12-5  was  made  in  the  row 
before  setting.  The  plants,  which  were  of  the  Marglobe  variety, 
were  grown  in  a  cloth-covered  cold  frame  and  were  set  May  14, 
15  and  16.  The  first  two  cultivations  were  deep  and  close  to  the 
plants.  Four  other  shallow  cultivations  were  given  during  the 
season.  About  three  acres,  of  the  total  eleven  and  a  fraction,  re¬ 
ceived  a  side  dressing  of  300  pounds  of  a  2-8-10  fertilizer.  The 
entire  field  yielded  at  the  rate  of  slightly  over  13V2  tons  per 
and  it  is  felt  that  the  three  acres  which  were  side  dressed 
yielded  close  to  20  tons  per  acre. 

DISEASE  HAZARDS  AND  SOUTHERN  GROWN  PLANTS 
By  T.  F.  Manns,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

Eighteen  years  of  experience  and  research  with  tomato 
seed  beds  and  disease  transmission  have  proven  to  the 
'  writer  that  several  of  the  most  important  diseases  may  be 
carried  on  the  seedlings  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  field.  This  is 
true  of  wilt,  early  blight,  bacterial  spot  and  Septoria  blight. 
Wilt  carries  over  extensively  in  the  seed  bed  and  the  field. 
Early  blight,  bacterial  spot  and  Septoria  blight  carry  over  on 
infected  vines.  Although  an  intensive  study  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  of  how  generally  these  diseases  are  carried  with  the  seed, 
from  evidence  gained,  it  seems  quite  definite  that  any  or  all  of 
them  may  be  and  frequently  are  seed-borne.  An  organism  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  causing  early  blight  has  been  repeatedly  observed  for 
the  past  18  years  in  examinations  of  tomato  pulp  while  making 
mould  counts.  The  past  season  five  pounds  of  cannery-run  seed 
known  to  be  heavily  diseased  were  purchased  to  learn  through 
laboratory  studies  what  diseases  may  survive  seed  treatment, 
using  1  to  1,000'  bichloride  of  mercury  for  five  minutes.  One  of 
the  common  mould  forms  repeatedly  survived  the  treatment. 


Plate  cultures  of  disinfected  seed  showed  this  was  internal  of 
seed  with  brown  spots,  or  lesions.  None  of  the  other  diseases 
survived  the  treatment.  '1  his  work  should  be  repeated  on  a  large 
number  of  samples. 

Lo-operative  efforts  on  Southern-grown  plants  for  a  number 
of  years,  with  Mr.  Montell,  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  and 
Others,  have  shown  that  early  blight  is  almost  sure  to  Pe  present, 
wnether  or  not  the  seed  is  treated  and  plants  sprayed  or  dusted, 
in  1929,  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Boyd,  ot  cne  vieorgia  State 
boaid  of  Agriculture,  some  forty  different  strains  ot  Northern- 
grown  seed  which  had  been  variously  treated  (also  untreated) 
were  grown  in  seed  beds  upon  selected  areas  near  Tipton,  Ga. 
Samples  of  these  plants  were  grown  under  field  conditions  in 
Delaware.  Careful  notes  on  the  seed  bed  taken  by  Dr.  Boyd 
showed  80  per  cent  of  the  sources  had  early  blight  before  pull¬ 
ing.  At  ripening  time  under  Delaware  Held  conditions  97.7  per 
cent  had  early  blight.  Dr.  Boyd  did  not  report  the  presence  of 
nail-head  spot  on  the  lots  sent  to  Delaware,  but  this  disease, 
which  is  not  common  in  Delaware,  was  present  here  on  8  per 
cent  of  the  sources.  Under  Georgia  conditions,  32.5  per  cent  of 
the  sources  had  bacterial  spot  and  under  Delaware  conditions  35 
per  cent  showed  the  same  disease.  Dr.  Boyd  did  not  report  the 
Grand  Rapids  (bacterial  canker)  disease  on  the  sources  sent, 
but  it  showed  on  20  per  cent  of  the  sources  in  the  Delaware  test. 
This  infection  undoubtedly  came  in  on  the  plants  and  by  way  of 
the  seed,  as  the  disease  is  not  common  in  Delaware. 

Conclusions — Seed  sources  are  responsible  for  several  of  the 
diseases,  especially  the  bacterial.  Seed  treatment  (corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  1  to  1,000,  then  washed,  and  also  Semesan)  may  have 
been  some  factor  in  control  of  the  bacterial  diseases,  but  it  was 
not  successful  with  early  blight.  Dr.  Boyd  says,  in  a  report  of 
a  field  test  similar  to  that  conducted  in  Delaware,  “early  blight 
developed  out  of  all  proportions  to  that  represented  in  the  seed 
source  test,  and  became  widespread  in  some  of  the  fields.”  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  early  blight,  nail-head  and  Sep¬ 
toria  blight  may  become  epidemic  by  wind-carried  spores  from 
Southern  regions.  Dr.  Stakman  in  aeroplane  studies  in  1922  of 
wind-borne  spores  shows  that  a  type  similar  to  that  causing 
early  blight  was  by  far  the  most  numerous. 

Discussion — Led  by  E.  W.  Montell,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Southern-grown  plants  have  been  used  by  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  for  several  years,  due  to  demand  of  the  growers  for 
early  plants.  Because  of  the  large  quantity  of  plants  used  yearly 
it  has  been  possible  to  control  the  growing  operations  to  some 
extent.  All  seed  sown  in  1929  were  treated  with  mercuric  chlo¬ 
ride  and  were  seeded  fairly  lightly  in  rows.  There  is  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  amount  of  diseases  that  may  be  brought  in  on 
the  Southern  plants,  but  the  blights  and  collar  rot  are  partially 
a  handling  problem.  The  first  shipments  usually  have  less  dis¬ 
ease  than  those  which  are  received  later  in  the  season. 

It  has  been  found  better  to  use  % -bushel  baskets  in  shipping, 
with  only  500  to  800  plants  to  the  basket,  than  the  larger  crates 
which  are  generally  used.  Tight  packing  injures  the  stems  and 
leaves  and  offers  openings  for  diseases. 

Some  years  the  Southern  plants  have  been  better  than  hot¬ 
bed  plants,  and  other  years  the  reverse  is  true. 

Shipments  have  been  made  in  refrigerated  cars.  The  disease 
infection  has  been  less  in  these  lots,  but  the  plants  do  not  stand 
up  so  well  when  planted  in  the  field. 

Some  lots  of  plants  have  been  grown  in  Texas  under  irriga¬ 
tion.  These  have  been  practically  free  from  diseases. 

REVIEW  OF  TOMATO  CROP  CONDITIONS,  1929 
By  L.  M.  Goodwin,  Denton,  Md. 

HE  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  efficient  production  of  all  canning  crops. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  efficiency  of  production  does 
not  mean  over-production.  It  is  believed  that  growers  will  find 
it  more  profitable  to  produce  the  same  number  of  total  tons  on  a 
smaller  acreage.  The  net  profit  will  be  larger  and  the  quality 
improved.  Both  are  important  factors  in  view  of  the  increasing 
intersectional  and  foreign  competition  and  also  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  growing  and  marketing  of  fresh  vegetables  during 
winter  months. 

There  are  four  main  points  of  tomato  production  that  are 
being  emphasized  by  the  Extension  Service: 

1.  Time  of  planting. 

2.  Selection  of  a  variety  adapted  to  the  particular  section. 

3.  Adequate  fertilization. 

4.  Proper  cultivation. 

In  regard  to  time  of  planting,  it  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  the  time  of  setting  plants  in  the  field  has  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  yield.  That  is,  the  earlier  set  plants  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  give  by  far  the  best  yields.  Two  weeks  difference 
in  the  time  of  setting  have  given  differences  of  yield  of  as  much 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and  |v 
should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch.  , 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain  1  iTi ■■  i  ■  iiMi  ■  j 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


Pat.  Sept.  8.  1914 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufactruers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


The  Morral  Com  Husking  Machine 


Either  Singlm  or  Double 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  com 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
car)  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manuf  actur  er  s 
Corn  Hnskinsr  Waclilnes 
Corn  Cntting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
Iiahelingf  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 
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as  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  earlier  set  plants. 
The  results  were  secured  in  both  field  and  experiment  station 
tests.  The  cloth-covered  cold  frame  is  recommended  as  a  means 
of  assuring  the  grower  of  plants  for  early  field  setting.  Eight 
million  plants  were  grown  in  cold  frames  in  1929  and,  almost 
without  exception,  those  using  the  method  expressed  satisfaction 
with  results  secured. 

Three  years  of  variety  testing  in  all  parts  of  Maryland  where 
tomatoes  are  grown  for  canning  have  shown  that  the  Marglobe 
variety  is  best  for  most  of  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  while  the 
Baltimore  types  gave  best  results  under  Western  Maryland 
conditions. 

The  average  application  of  fertilizer  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
is  not  more  than  500  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
that  this  is  not  more  than  half  enough.  Soil  fertility  is  without 


question  the  greatest  single  limiting  factor  in  tomato  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  important  to  supply  the  soil  with  humus  by  means  of 
green  manure  crops  or  stable  manure,  and,  in  addition,  it  is 
usually  profitable  to  use  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  a  good  gn^ade 
commercial  fertilizer.  A  4-8-10  has  been  used  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  with  good  results.  This  is  probably  more  potash  than  is 
necessary  on  Western  Maryland  soils.  In  any  event,  the  exact 
analysis  that  will  give  best  results  will  depend  upon  several 
varying  factors  of  soil  conditions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  crops,  including 
tomatoes,  which  arc  otherwise  well  handled  are  ruined  by  ex¬ 
cessively  deep  cultivation,  especially  during  the  later  stage  of 
their  growth.  Shallow  cultivation  should  be  the  rule,  at  least 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  plant’s  development. 


(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  FEW  days  ago  a  Maine  subscriber  wrote: 

“I>o  you  think  I  should  pack  com  this  year  in  the  No.  303 
tin?”  Almost  in  the  same  mail  another  canner  inquired, 
“Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  growing,  profitable  demand 
for  canned  foods  put  up  in  the  8-ounce  tin?” 

Here  we  have  two  questions  that  are  bothering  a 
good  many  canners  today. 

Certainly,  we  are  in  an  age  when  we  find  smaller  fam¬ 
ilies  on  the  average  than  we  had  ten  years  ago.  Eating 
habits  are  changing  and  meals  are  not  as  heavy  as  they 
were  once.  Population  is  moving  to  large  centers  and 
storage  space  in  the  pantries  is  getting  scarcer  and 
scarcer.  Some  of  the  modern  homes,  and  many  of 
them,  in  fact,  have  no  food  storage  space  to  speak  of. 

It  looks  as  if  we  were  headed  right  toward  an  era  of 
smaller  and  smaller  food  containers. 

As  between  the  No.  303  tin  and  the  No.  2  tin  there  is 
little  to  choose  if  canners  and  can  manufacturers  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  them  both.  There  is  so  little  difference 
in  net  weight  weight  of  contents  a  canner  only  in¬ 
creases  his  can  inventory  if  he  packs  both  sizes. 

If  the  can  companies  will  discontinue  the  making  of 
the  old  No.  2  size  can  and  make  only  the  No.  303,  every¬ 
thing  will  be  lovely. 

The  latter  certainly  holds  enough  for  the  average 
family  if  left  overs  are  to  be  avoided  and  neatness  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  kitchen. 

With  both  the  No.  2  and  No.  303  tin  available  the 
canner  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  deciding  which  he 
should  pack  and  which  he  should  discontinue  using. 

A  few  years  ago  you  had  much  the  same  problem  as 
between  the  21/4  and  the  3  tin.  This  problem  was  set¬ 
tled  soon. 

As  soon  as  the  large  distributors  learned,  as  they  did, 
that  one  could  not  get  any  more  at  retail  for  the  No.  3 
can  than  they  did  for  the  No.  21/2  can,  there  has  been 
but  little  volume  sale  for  the  No.  3  size  in  comparison 
to  the  214. 

If  the  303  tin  ever  becomes  so  popular  as  to  bring 
about  a  like  condition — ^that  is,  if  it  is  found  that  a  can 


of  com  in  a  No.  2  tin  can  not  be  sold  for  any  more  at 
retail  than  a  303  can,  you  will  find  all  canners  adopting 
the  303  can  altogether. 

At  present  we  have  not  arrived  at  this  point  in  the 
shift  in  sizes,  if  any,  that  may  be  taking  place. 

On  the  contrary,  the  housewife  is  hearing  a  lot  today 
about  skimpy  containers,  short-weight  packages,  etc. 

If  a  distributor  is  unlucky  enough  to  have  303  tins 
of  canned  foods  in  stock  and  attempts  to  sell  them  at 
the  same  price  as  others  are  getting  for  the  No.  2  can, 
good  night! 

Good  night  if  the  publicity  artists  get  hold  of  the 
smaller  can  in  the  chain  store  and  of  the  larger  one  in 
the  store  of  the  independent  grocer.  Another  nail  will 
be  driven  into  the  chain  store  coffin. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  opportune  time  in  which 
to  begin  packing  the  303  tin  as  against  continuing  to 
pack  in  the  No.  2  size. 

When  you  look  at  the  situation  as  far  as  eight-ounce 
cans  are  concerned  you  find  another  condition  existing. 

You  confront  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  all 
types  of  retail  food  distributors  for  a  ten-cent  depart¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  a  ten-cent  counter.  They  have  become 
popular  in  the  East  and  have  rapidly  spread  to  almost 
all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

However,  if  one  could  see,  as  I  have,  the  ten-cent  food 
department  of  a  large  store  in  a  large  city  doing  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
then  see,  the  next  week,  a  table  in  a  small  store  in  a 
town  of  800  inhabitants  arranged  as  a  ten-cent  table, 
they  would  realize  at  once  that  there  is  a  place  for  all 
things,  and  that  a  place  for  the  ten-cent  food  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  in  the  small  retail  grocery  store  in  a  small 
town. 

A  circus  is  a  lot  more  than  the  animals,  tents  and 
performers.  A  circus  is  not  a  circus  without  a  crowd. 
A  ten-cent  department  in  a  small  store  in  a  small  city  is 
like  a  circus  without  a  crowd. 

You  can’t  have  a  crowd  of  items  to  sell  in  a  ten-cent 
food  department  without  packing  or  having  packed  all 
the  varied  items  that  make  up  a  line  of  canned  foods. 


Wonderful  Story  of 
^|p^^anned  Foods 


Four  times  a  iveek,  over  the  coast-to*coast 
hook-up  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  housewives  of  the  nation  are  told  of 
the  variety,  advantages,  economy  and  uses 
of  canned  foods. 


Practical  suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  and 
service  of  canned  foods,  their  many  varieties, 
and  their  exceptional  quality  and  wholesome¬ 
ness,  are  presented  in  interesting  sketches 
and  talks  hy  prominent  food  authorities. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  estimate  the  far- 
reaching  effect  in  added  interest  and  increased 
sales  that  this  radio  campaign  will  develop  for 
the  distributors  of  canned  food.  In  these 
programs,  sales  effort  is  exerted  not  in  behalf 
of  any  single  product  or  brand  of  products,  but 
upon  that  immensely  large  proportion  of  all 
food  products — Canned  Foods. 

With  canned  foods  having  such  universal  dis¬ 
tribution,  it  became  readily  evident  that  the 
actual  benefits  of  the  programs  in  terms  of  in¬ 
creased  business  and  profit  will  likewise  be 
general  in  its  scope. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  any  distributor  will  enjoy  will  be  in 
direct  ratio  to  his  efforts  in  tying  up  his  local 
advertising,  utilizing  window  and  counter 
displays,  and  otherwise  identifying  himself 
with  the  canned  goods  national  program. 
To  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  National  Radio 
Program  Display f  Talk  and  Push  Canned  Foods! 


The  Wonderful  Story  of 
Canned  Foods  is  on  the  Air 
every  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 
at  11:45  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  10:45  Central  Time, 
12:45  Mountain  Time  and 
11:45  Pacific  Time.  Broad¬ 
cast  over  WEAF  and  48 
associated  stations  of  the 
National  Broadcasting 
Chain. 
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Have  you  run  into  a  merchandising  problem  that  will 
require  considerable  sales  education  before  it  is  worked 
out. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  group  selling  is  almost  necessary 
to  the  success  of  a  food  department  such  as  we  have 
been  discussing. 

You  see,  cut  or  diced  beets  can  probably  be  packed  in 
an  eight-ounce  can  and  sold  at  a  profit  by  the  canner. 
So  can  many  other  items. 

The  same  canner  packing  dried  beats  at  a  profit  in 
an  eight-ounce  can  will  have  a  deuce  of  a  time  packing 
one-seive  lima  beans  in  an  eight-ounce  can,  packing 
them  fancy  and  selling  them  at  a  profit  to  be  retailed 
at  ten  cents.  It  can’t  be  done. 

Here  the  need  for  group  selling  steps  in.  The  high- 
cost  eight-ounce  items  must  be  grouped  with  one  or  two 
lowest  cost  items  and  three,  or  at  least  two,  be  sold  at 
two  for  twenty  cents  or  three  for  thirty  cents.  Human 
nature  immediately  has  its  call  and  the  housewife  says: 
“Oh,  I  don’t  want  three  cans  or  two  cans ;  I  simply  want 
a  can  of  lima  beans.”  The  clerk  says:  “All  right, 
madam,  twelve  cents  please,”  and  bang!  the  store  has 
lost  a  customer  in  its  ten-cent  department. 

Leading  wholesalers  look  at  the  matter  of  eight- 
ounce  cans  in  at  least  two  different  ways.  One  whole¬ 
saler  of  national  reputation  regardsd  the  ten-cent  retail 


line  as  a  splendid  advertising  medium  for  his  larger 
cans.  Another  wholesaler  regards  the  eight-ounce  can 
as  a  burden  added  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Certainly,  if  a  canner  packs  anything  else,  label  and 
can  inventories  will  be  increased.  Then  the  canner 
must  face  another  fact. 

For  instance,  I  do  not  recall  seeing  many  eight-ounce 
packs  of  kraut  and  hominy.  The  reason  ?  Simply  that 
the  housewife  can  buy  a  No.  2  can  of  kraut  or  hominy 
for  a  dime  at  retail. 

Some  canners  are  offering  eight-ounce  cans  of  corn 
for  future  delivery  at  70  and  75  cents. 

Other  canners  are  offering  a  No.  2  can  of  corn  at  80 
cents,  and  up  for  future  delivery. 

The  No.  2  can  of  com  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  10 
cents  retail.  Granting  the  superior  flavor  and  higher 
quality  of  the  smaller  can,  if  a  housewife  only  has  a 
dime  for  a  can  of  corn  she  will  buy  the  larger  can  nine 
times  out  of  ten. 

Let  us  pack  a  bumper  crop  of  com  this  year.  Let 
any  considerable  amount  of  com  be  offered  for  sale  at 
retail  this  fall  at  ten  cents  and  you  will  find  the  sales 
of  com  in  the  eight-ounce  tin  at  a  standstill.  As  far  as 
packing  a  line  of  canned  vegetables  in  eight-ounce  tins 
is  concerned,  this  year  does  not  seem  to  be  the  year 
either  in  which  this  should  be  started. 


News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Big  Attendance  of  Canners — The  recent  Tri-State 
meeting  was  marked  by  the  unusually  large  attendance 
of  canners,  and  that  the  meeting  was  a  good  one  will  be 
evidenced  by  the  report  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Back  on  the  Scene — Mr.  Charles  T.  Wrightson,  who 
at  one  time  was  a  very  familiar  figure  at  conventions, 
again  put  in  his  appearance  at  the  Tri-State  meeting, 
after  an  absence  of  about  ten  years.  He  claims  it  has 
not  been  necessary  for  him  to  attend,  for  his  son  Hall 
has  been  ably  representing  him,  and  Hall  has  been 
right  there  with  the  goods. 

Auction — A  cannery  located  at  Milton,  Delaware, 
ideally  situated  on  a  concrete  state  road,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  expansion,  will  be  sold  at  auction,  on  the 
premises,  Thursday,  April  17,  1930,  by  Michael  F. 
Shea,  366  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Will  Erect  Cannery — The  Ripon  Packing  Company, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  has  completed  a  deal  whereby  it  becomes 
the  owner  of  the  building,  tanks,  equipment  and  busi¬ 
ness  formerly  owned  by  Weeks  &  Rose,  dealers  in 
pickles,  at  Wautoma.  Edwin  M.  Rose  will  be  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wautoma  plant. 

The  company  plans  to  erect  a  building  this  spring  in 
Wautoma  to  house  a  canning  factory.  In  addition  to 
the  operation  of  a  cucumber  salting  station  at  Wau¬ 
toma,  it  is  probable  that  cauliflower,  onions  and  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  canned. 

Improvements  Planned — Construction  work  will 
start  soon  on  a  steel  and  concrete  fireproof  warehouse 
containing  12,000  square  feet  of  storage  room  for  the 


Ricketts  Canning  Company,  Canon  City,  Colo.,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  wooden  warehouse.  A  fireproof  ad¬ 
dition  of  3,000  square  feet  to  the  factory  building 
proper  will  also  be  built.  Eventually  the  entire  factory 
building  will  be  made  of  concrete  and  steel,  so  as  to 
make  the  complete  unit  fireproof. 

Showing  Rapid  Growth — Pacific-American  Fisheries 
has  formally  announced  the  purchase  of  the  Emel  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  with  a  plant  at  Valdez,  in  the  Central 
Alaska  salmon  district.  This  plant  was  rebuilt  in  1928 
and  made  a  pack  of  67,411  cases  in  1929.  The  cost  of 
operation  of  this  new  plant  by  the  Pacific-American 
Fisheries  is  expected  to  be  especially  low,  as  the  run  of 
fish  comes  later  than  at  the  company’s  plant  further 
north,  so  that  the  same  crews  will  be  used  to  operate 
two  canneries.  The  1929  pack  of  the  Pacific-American 
Fisheries  consisted  of  31,254  cases  of  sockeyes,  251,746 
cases  of  reds,  395,259  cases  of  pinks,  31,765  caes  of 
cohoes  and  medium  reds,  219,055  cases  of  chums,  13,- 
732  cases  of  Puget  Sound  Chinooks,  7,041  cases  of  king 
salmon  and  3,022  cases  of  white  spring  salmon.  Net 
prifits  for  1929  were  $1,086,578,  as  compared  with 
$508,283  in  1928. 

Dull  Prospects — Prof.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  who  returned  to  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently,  following  an  exhaustive  study  of  Oriental  mar¬ 
kets,  suggests  that  California  packers  seeking  to  build 
up  a  market  in  those  countries  concentrate  at  first  on 
products  in  small  packages  too  meet  the  slim  Oriental 
purse.  He  tells  of  a  common  practice  of  grocers  there 
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of  opening  small  cans  of  sardines  and  selling  the  fish 
one  by  one  to  those  unable  to  purchase  a  full  can. 

Ships  Off  to  Salmon  Grounds — ^The  steamer  Arctic, 
of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  fleet,  has  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  the  Alaska  salmon  grounds,  taking 
the  sailing  ship  Star  of  Alaska,  in  tow.  The  latter  will 
return  under  her  own  canvas  at  the  close  of  the  fishing 
season.  It  is  believed  this  will  be  the  last  year  in  which 
use  will  be  made  of  sailing  vessels  by  this  packing  con¬ 
cern. 

New  Fish  Cannery — The  Golden  Gate  Sardine  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  erect  and  operate  a 
fish  cannery  at  Richmond,  an  East  Bay  suburb  of  San 
Francisco.  Plans  for  the  cannery  and  can  plant  call 
for  a  building  585  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.  A  fruit 
and  vegetable  cannery  is  also  planned  by  the  same  in¬ 
terests. 

Awarded  Account — Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Compan,  San  Francisco, 
will  handle  the  lines  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  includes  both  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Making  Improvements — C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Everson,  Washington,  are  making  extensive  im¬ 
provements  at  the  cannery,  including  the  erection  of  a 
125x60-foot  addition  to  the  main  building,  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  new  machinery  for  handling  beets,  carrots  and 
beans,  and  another  150-horsepower  boiler. 

Chicken  Cannery — M.  L.  Dennison,  J.  B.  Garrard,  J. 
G.  Fassett,  A.  M.  Glew  and  J.  C.  Falkenhagen  filed  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  with  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $25,000.  They  are  incorporated  as  Dennis 
&  Co.  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  will  can  chicken  on  a  large 
scale.  Dennison,  president  of  the  corporation,  has  a 
f.mall  cannery  at  879  South  88th  street,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Dennison  have  been  raising  and  canning  chickens  for 
some  years,  sometimes  assisted  by  J.  G.  Fassett,  ope¬ 
rator  of  a  cannery  on  Puyallup  avenue. 

Garrard  is  a  real  estate  man,  Glew  a  chicken  rancher 
and  Falkenhagen  an  accountant. 

Berry  Growers  Expand — According  to  a  report  re¬ 
ceived,  the  Washington  Berry  Growers  Association, 
Sumner,  Washington,  have  entered  into  contracts  with 
the  Snohomish  County  Berry  Growers  Association  and 
the  Whidby  Island  Berry  Growers  Association,  for  the 
processing  and  sale  of  their  1930  crop  of  berries  and 
other  fruits. 

The  Snohomish  County  Association  owns  a  building 
at  Marysville  where  the  berries  will  be  received.  Bar¬ 
reling  equipment  will  be  installed  and  the  berries  to  be 
barreled  will  be  handled  at  that  point.  Such  berries 
and  fruits  as  can  be  handled  to  better  advantage 
through  the  cannery  will  be  trucked  to  Sumner  and 
handled  through  that  channel. 

The  Whidby  Island  Association  is  erecting  a  building 
50  feet  by  100  feet  at  Langley,  where  equipment  will 
be  installed  and  berries  barreled.  The  barreled  berries 
from  both  of  the  above  plants  will  probably  be  placed 
in  cold  storage  at  Everett. 

These  two  contracts  carry  over  600  tons  of  fruit. 
This  plus  the  tonnage  from  the  Winlock  district,  and 
the  tonnage  from  Rainier,  Oregon,  will  give  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Berry  Growers  Association  practically  a  million 
pounds  of  berries  to  handle  in  addition  to  their  already 
large  tonnage. 

Canadian  Cannery — A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  a  canning  factory  for  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Baxter-Purtelle  Canners,  Ltd.,  at  Bloomfield, 
Ontario,  according  to  information  received  from  King¬ 


ston,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  factory  will  be  used  for  can¬ 
ning  peas  and  tomatoes. 

British  Canners  Merge — Associated  Canners,  Ltd., 
is  the  name  of  a  new  1,650,000  pound  sterling  company 
formed  to  acquire  all  or  part  of  the  issued  capital  of 
Angus  Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Richard  B.  Green  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  Polling  Stanley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  all  of  which  are 
private  companies  engaged  in  the  fish  canning  industry 
in  England,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily 
Mail  of  London.  We  understand  further  that  each 
company  will  maintain  its  separate  identity  and  that 
finance  has  been  arranged  by  an  exchange  of  shares. 

Adds  Another  Cannery — The  Pacific  American  Fish¬ 
eries  have  completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Valdez  Packing  Company’s  three-line  salmon  can¬ 
nery  at  Valdez.  The  amount  of  money  involved  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  report  received. 

Alaska  Packers  Buy  Crosby  Company — An  an¬ 
nouncement  is  received  that  the  Alaska  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  San  Francisco,  has  purchased  the  Crosby 
Fisheries,  Inc.,  of  Seattle.  The  completed  deal  includes 
the  steamship  Salmon  King,  the  tenders  Irene  L.  and 
Ansonia,  five  scows,  a  pile  driver,  traps,  fishing  gear 
and  other  equipment  in  the  Karluk  district,  Kodiak 
Island,  Alaska. 

The  Crosby  Fisheries,  Inc.,  was  owned  by  Harry  W. 
Crosby,  of  Seattle,  veteran  in  the  Alaska  fishing  in¬ 
dustry. 

DEATH  OF  WELL-KNOWN  JERSEY  CANNER 


IESLTE  E.  Souder,  a  well-known  South  Jersey  canner, 

.  with  a  factory  at  Elmer,  died  very  suddenly  at  his 
home,  in  Bridgeton,  on  Monday  evening,  March  24, 
without  a  warning  of  the  approaching  end.  Mr.  Souder 
had  been  in  rather  poor  health  for  a  number  of  years, 
being  afflicted  with  diabetes,  but  this  had  given  him  no 
cause  of  alarm  in  recent  months.  On  that  Monday  Mr. 
Souder  had  spent  the  day  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  home  stated  that  he  had  not  felt  better  in  five 
years  than  he  did  at  that  time.  After  eating  a  hearty 
dinner  he  lay  on  the  couch  while  Mrs.  Souder  prepared 
to  go  out  for  the  evening  with  a  party  of  friends.  Mr, 
Souder  went  to  sleep,  and  when  his  wife  attempted  to 
rouse  him  life  was  extinct. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  sons,  Harold,  Samuel 
and  Frank. 

His  canning  plant  at  Elmer,  Salem  county,  while 
small,  was  noted  far  and  wide  for  the  high  quality  of 
products  which  it  put  out  to  the  trade.  The  plant  was 
known  as  the  Garden  State  Cannery,  and  specialized  in 
tomatoes,  tomato  pulp,  pumpkin  and  squash.  His  pack 
was  always  in  demand,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  him 
to  receive  a  premium  over  other  packs  on  the  same 
market. 

It  is  not  known  at  this  time  what  disposition  will  be 
made  of  the  plant,  although  plans  for  the  season  had 
been  started  for  the  packing  of  a  larger  tonnage  than  in 
recent  years.  The  plant  employed  upwards  of  100  hands 
during  the  busy  season. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  — Machinery 

FOR  SALE — 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A- 1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  2  Second  Hand  Return  Tabular 
Boilers  66  in.  x  18  ft.  Charcoal  Iron  Shells,  good 
tubes,  been  carrying  65  pounds  steam  pressure. 

1  150  H.  P.  Erie  City  Engine. 

The  Mount  Airy  Canning  Co.,  Mount  Airy,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Monitor-Thomas  Tomato  Washer  and 
Scalder,  18’  belt. 

1  Robins  National  Tomato  Peeler  complete. 

1  25  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

2  Pulp  Fillers  for  No.  1  cans. 

All  in  first  class  working  order.  Attractive  prices. 
The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — All  Monel  Metal  Langsenkamp  Chili  Sauce 
machine  in  perfect  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1744  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Monitor  Pea  Cleaner;  Field  Conveyors  to 
Viners;  Tanks;  Hutchinson  hand  operated  Tomato 
Filler;  Steam  Pumps;  Injectors;  large  assortment  of 
Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Bevelled  Gears;  Book-keeper’s 
Desk;  Safes. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  No.  2  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snipper. 

2  Circular  Peerless  Exhausts. 

A  number  of  good  Screens  for  Colossus  Grader; 

3  5-16”,  1  9-16”,  1  7-16”,  1  11-32”,  and  2  9-32”. 

_ Thomas  &  Co.,  Frederick.  Md. _ 

FOR  SALE— Four  400  gallon  tank  wagons  for  use  in 

carting  spray  material.  About  12,000  sanitary  tall 
No.  1  cans  in  wood  cases.  All  very  cheap. 

Estate  of  A.  Brakeley,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— A  bargain.  One  Five  Grade  Monitor  String 
Bean  Grader.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new. 

Address  Box  A-1748  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Boiler,  Ames  make,  length  16’,  diameter 
of  shell  66’,  diameter  of  flues  4J”,  used  about  three 
years.  Also  Cochran  Water  Heater,  Worthington 
Steam  Pump  and  Stack  for  the  above.  Also  other 
canning  machinery.  All  in  good  condition. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE —  1-M  &  S  4  Pocket  Cooker,  Filler  in  fine 
condition,  complete  with  Temperature  Regulator 
$175.00;  1-Peerless  Husker  $75.00  1-20  h.  p.  Motor 
220  voltes  60  cycle  $100.00;  1-Westinghouse  d.  c. 
Dynamo  2i  Amp.  3  k.  w.  with  Switch  Board  $40.00. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— One  Sheboygan  Gear  Driven  Washer  with 
large  water  capacity,  purchased  in  1925. 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE—One  Ayars  Exhaust  Box.  Good  condition. 

John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2J  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Double  Seaming  Closing  machine  with 
hand  lever,  motor  driven. 

F.  Seidel,  61  Furman  Crescent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— To  exchange  a  No.  2  Labelling  Machine 
and  a  No.  2  Boxer  for  a  No.  3  Labeller  and  a  No.  3 
Boxer. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co.,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED — Two  Exhaust  Boxes  suitable  canning 
grapefruit,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  also  machinery  suit¬ 
able  for  packing  Irish  potatoes,  beans,  beets,  tom¬ 
atoes.  All  these  must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1750  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 1  dozen  Pea  Hopper  Trucks,  about  58”x34” 
inside.  Discharge  on  side. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  purchase  Chisholm  Scott  Viner  complete. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1749  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — To  buy  second  hand  Filler  for  No.  10  Tom¬ 
ato  Pulp. 

The  Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


For  Sale — Factories 

CANNERY  FOR  SALE— Splendid  opportunity  for 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  district  of  New  Jersey.  Two  trunk  lines  adjoin¬ 
ing  factory.  Can  be  bought  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A-1747  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  Central  Dela¬ 
ware  equipped  for  Tomatoes  and  Stringless  Beans. 
Large  acreage  in  Tomatoes,  Stringless  Beans,  Peas, 
Lima  Beans,  Beets,  Spinach  can  be  secured,  also  any 
quantity  Peaches  and  Apples.  Factory  in  splendid 
repair  and  for  sale  very  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A- 1745  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale— Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE— “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y.  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE— 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Associated  Seed  Growers  1929 
growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co.  ^  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  8Jc  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  lb.  New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Golden  Bantam  and  Hickox  Corn  Seed. 
Germination,  1929  crop. 

Snider  Packing  Corp., Temple  Bldg.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Have  good  lot  Narrow  Grain  Corn  Seed 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Stoll’s  Evergreen. 

Address  Box  A-1751  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ Miscellaneous—  For  Sale 

FOR  SALE— Fancy  Whole  Tomato  Pulp,  good  color; 
low  mold  count  104  or  better  specific  gravity  in  5  gal¬ 
lon  cans. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe 
and  Greater  Baltimore.  Shipments  April  15th  to 
June  15th.  Stocky,  ^aded  and  hand  selected  plants. 
Shipping  capacity  million  per  day.  We  guarantee 
good  order  delivery  and  plants  that  will  please  the 
most  critical  canning  trade.  Millions  of  Cabbage  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  also.  Wire  or  write  to 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Cairo,  Ga.  or  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  (up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situation — Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  held,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house  .  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 

[)lant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent- 
y  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1735  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED— Man  29  years  of  age,  married  and  with  a 
clean  record  desires  year  round  position  with  canner  packing 
Peas  and  Corn.  Am  capable  of  handling  entire  factory  canning 
peas,  corn,  pumpkin,  carrots,  beets,  mixed  vegetables  and  many 
other  fresh  or  winter  packs. 

Address  Box  B-1746  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 


U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  .large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Writs  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 


fNo.  £  size 
No.  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$14.65  per  M. 
20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  per  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINiaS  OP  TIN  aiATE  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI/CO  IRON  -  VIBRt 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Sv 


^Artistic 

lAjKLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &00ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  214 . 

Peeled,  No.  214 . . . 

Medium,  No.  214 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  214 . 

Medium,  No.  214 . 

Small,  No.  214 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 65 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . — . . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76 

No.  1  . 66 

No.  214  .  1-40 

No.  10  .  4.60 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .90 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 .  6.60 

Rod  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.40 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.85 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.55 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76 

S-15.  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Cut.  No.  2 .  1.16 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Diced.  No.  10 .  5.00 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  4.26 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.26 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.39 

No.  10  .  6.60 

1‘EAS* 

'Vtit  Pois,  la . 86 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets.  28 . 

•Vo.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOs . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  . 1.25 

No.  10  . . 1.90 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  21/2  .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

No.  10  .  3.80  4.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  t  -96 

No.  2V4  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.36  tl.40 

No.  10  .  4.00  t4.00 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Linnas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


1.70  tl.70 
1.76  tl.75 
4.60  t4.26 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . . . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^/4 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2*4.  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2^,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10......» . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 


.55  .60 

4.5U  4.35 

.50  .52^ 

4.26  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

No.  3  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2*4.. 
Choice  . . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10.. 


1.25  . 

1.76  . 

.  2.95 

3.50  3.30 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2*4 . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


2.86  2.60 
2.70  2.46 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

No.  lOs  . . 


4.00  3.65 

14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 1.10 

15  oz .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.50 

18  oz . 

19  oz .  1.75 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

*4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

*4 -lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oi .  1.26 

6  oz . 1.35 

8  oz .  2.50 

10  oz .  2.70 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.50 


SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.50  2.87  V. 

Flat.  No.  *4 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.60  1.65 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.86 

Flat,  No.  14 . 2.86 

Chums.  Tall  .  1.45  1.65 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.15 

SHRIMP* 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.65  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.80  1.70 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.50 

V4  Oil,  Decorated  .  *4.75 

^  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.50 

Oil,  Carton  .  *4.75 

Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.16 

California,  *4.  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval.  No.  1 .  *3.40 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  . 

White,  *4s  .  14.00  11.26 

White,  Is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  *48 .  7.60 

Blue  Fin.  Is .  14.60 

Striped,  %8  . 6.60 

Striped,  Is  .  12.60 

Yellow,  *48  .  7.60 

Yellow,  l8  .  14.26 
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AN  EPISODE 

J  OF  PERSONALIZED  V 
fl  SERVICE  li 


“Up  from  the  hillr  of  Alarylan<l’ 

.  .  a  machine  'with  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  ,  it  must 
he  replaced.  \V^e  are  ashed  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-frienda  .  .  o/  COUTSC! 
A  “spare”  located  in  the  plant  of 
another  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
hy  truck  the  same  night,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  the  morning  . 
at  seven  o’clock. 


.  .  just  a  hit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  an^  facility  to  overcome  all  ohstacles. 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  traJe  .  .  kut  our  'Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it*s  a  3^  kour>per>day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BOUCANS 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Intentions  to  Plant  Show  Further  Increases — Tomato 
and  Pea  Figures  Missing — Tomato  Market  Working 
Backwardly — Future  Prices  as  Now  Quoted. 

INTENTIONS  TO  PLANT — Last  week  we  promised 
you  the  detailed  figures  of  the  latest  computation  of 
the  intended  acreages  of  staple  canning  crops,  as 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates.  We  could 
have  caught  last  week’s  issue  with  the  figures  for  snap 
):»eans  and  corn,  but  those  for  tomatoes  and  peas  were 
missing,  and  they  are  still  missing.  That  is  the  strange 
feature  of  this,  because  no  one  seems  to  understand 
why. 

On  snap  beans  the  figures  given  out  on  February  24, 
the  previous  issuance,  indicated  an  increased  acreage 
for  1930  of  10  per  cent  over  the  2929  acreage.  The 
latest  figures,  issued  under  date  of  April  3rd,  show  this 
increase  has  risen  to  18  per  cent.  After  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  and  the  warnings  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  intended  acreage  would  have  been 
reduced.  Instead  the  increase  has  almost  doubled. 
This  is  merely  running  true  to  form,  despite  the  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Ralph  Dulany,  at  the  Tri-State  meeting, 
that  he  is  fed  up  on  this  continued  charge  that  every 
time  you  tell  an  agriculturist  to  reduce  acreage  he  in¬ 
creases  it.  He  said  that  is  not  rue.  But  here  you  are ! 
Possibly  these  figures  will  wake  up  the  man  who  is 
running  into  trouble,  but,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
rapidly  declining  market  prices  on  stringless  beans  will 
do  that,  and  cause  him  to  curtail  his  present  intentions. 
It  was  also  remarked  at  that  meeting  that  it  is  a  right 
and  proper  thing  for  a  canner  to  increase  his  output, 
but  always  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  market  the 
goods.  A  well-conducted  business  should  show  this  in¬ 
crease,  but  such  an  operator  will  be  able  to  gauge  the 
possible  increase  to  a  nicety,  and  he  will  carefully  avoid 
speculation  and  not  go  on  a  mere  hope.  And  such  care¬ 
ful  operators  will  remember  that  last  year’s  crop  yields 
were  only  average,  with  some  sections  short  and  others 
long  on  the  average,  making  average  total  about  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  two  years.  Given  a  good  yield 


and  this  season’s  acreage  might  considerably  pass  other 
years. 

Corn — From  the  same  Government  report  of  Febru¬ 
ary  24th  the  intended  com  acreage  was  estimated  at 
10  per  cent  above  the  1929  acreage.  This  latest  report 
of  April  3rd  steps  up  this  increase  to  12  per  cent  larger 
than  1929’s.  So  again  we  have  an  indicated  increase 
over  the  earlier  increase,  this  time  but  2  per  cent 
higher,  but  higher  in  face  of  determined  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  the  acreage. 

The  Government  estimates  the  1930  com  acreage  at 
“around  370,000,”  but  The  Canners  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  under  date  of  April  2nd,  places  the  figure  at 
300,000  acres,  in  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Dye  says : 

“Based  upon  information  we  have  received  from 
87  per  cent  of  all  com  canners  (barring  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  state  organizations),  there 
will  be  over  390,000  acres  planted  for  canning  this 
year,  the  varieties  of  which  will  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  20  per  cent  yellow  com  (seven-twelfths  of 
which  will  be  Golden  Bantam),  25  per  cent  Country 
Gentleman,  10  per  cent  Crosby  or  Hicox,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  Evergreen  variety,  divided  about 
equally  between  Narrow  Grain  and  Stowells.  There 
will  be  a  reduction  of  about  4  per  cent  in  yellow 
from  1929,  and  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  Country 
Gentleman.” 

It  should  be  said  that  Dye’s  figures  last  year  on  the 
acreage  differed  from  the  Government’s  to  just  about 
the  same  extent,  so  that  the  indicated  increase  in  the 
acreage  (12  per  cent)  remains  about  right. 

Peas — As  before  stated,  the  so-called  Southern  pea 
crop  is  all  in  the  ground,  and  some  other  sections  are 
now  busy  with  that  job,  and  it  is  possible  the  enume¬ 
rators  wish  to  wait  the  few  days  so  as  to  give  some¬ 
thing  definite  on  as  many  states  as  possible.  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  will  be  busy  planting  peas  for  a  long 
while  yet. 

Tomatoes — It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  give  the 
acreage  figures  for  tomatoes,  because  many  are  making 
contracts  now,  and  this  might  have  some  influence.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  will  come  along  shortly. 

Meantime,  in  the  canned  tomato  market  things  have 
not  improved  any.  The  week  has  been  upset  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  some  Florida  packed  2s  at  prices  consid¬ 
erably  below  ruling  prices.  This  is  surprising  because 
the  pack  there  was  predicted  as  not  to  exceed  200,000 
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cases  this  year,  and  now  it  is  said,  apparently  with  au¬ 
thority,  that  it  will  not  exceed  150,000  cases.  That  is 
certainly  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  flurry  in  the  canned 
tomato  market,  especially  when  the  well  cleaned‘-up 
condition  of  the  market  is  considered.  We  were  told 
this  week  by  a  large  operator  in  them  that  only  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  tomatoes  are  left  in  canners’  hands,  they 
having  passed  out  all  the  poorer  qualities  under  the 
higher  prices.  That  ought  to  be  an  influence  upon  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  but  apparently  there  is  nothing  that  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  tomato  market  at  this  time.  It  is  running 
exactly  contrary  to  usual  market  procedure:  severe 
scarcity,  best  buying  season  here,  quality  better  and 
the  market  prices  steadily  declining.  No  one  has  ever 
understood  or  known  tomatoes,  and  now  one  cannot 
even  guess  them. 

Again,  tomatoees  are  generally  reduced  all  along  the 
line  this  week.  It  may  take  some  courage,  but  the  fel¬ 
low  that  has  it  ought  to  win  out,  because  buyers  are 
taking  tomatoes  at  the  reduced  prices,  though  only  as 
needed,  they  say. 


No.  2  tins,  87i/4c;  No.  2i^  tins,  $1.10;  No.  3  tins, 
$1.15 ;  No.  10  tins,  $3.50  per  dozen. 

Peas,  standard  quality,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factory  or 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore: 

No.  1  tins.  No.  4  sieve,  62V^c;  No.  3  sieve,  70c;  No.  2 
sieve,  80c;  No.  1  sieve,  90c. 

No.  2  tins.  No.  4  sieve,  87V2c;  No.  3  sieve,  95c;  No. 
2  sieve,  $1.15;  No.  1  sieve,  $1.30. 

No.  10  tins.  No.  4  sieve,  $4.25;  No.  3  sieve,  $4.75. 

No.  2  tins,  run  of  pod,  85c  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland 
factory. 

Com,  crushed,  sweeteneed: 

No.  1  tins  standard  quality,  75c;  extra  standard, 
77V^c  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

No.  2  tins,  standard  quality,  87V^c;  extra  standard, 
90c  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

No.  10  tins  standard  quality,  $4.50;  extra  standard, 
$4.75,  f.  o.  b.  factory.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 


The  market — Stringless  beans  are  said  to  be  in 
a  slump,  and  the  unfavorable  talk  about  them  is 
not  helping  the  market  any.  We  get  by  this  week 
without  any  price  changes,  but  it  is  rumored  that  some 
of  the  off-quality  beans  have  been  finding  their  way 
into  the  market,  and  the  owners  seem  not  over  partic¬ 
ular  about  the  price.  This  is  not  helping  the  string 
bean  game  nor  the  market. 

There  are  very  few  peas  on  this  market  to  offer  at 
any  price,  and  everywhere  they  are  reported  very  firm 
and  cleaning  up  somewhat  rapidly. 

Fruits  and  other  items  of  canned  foods  are  all  re¬ 
ported  very  quiet,  only  bare  stocks  forcing  the  buyers 
into  the  market. 

Futures — The  future  situation  seems  to  be  mud¬ 
dled.  There  are  canners  who  say  that  they  have 
sold  better  of  futures  than  ever  before,  and  yet 
others  who  find  business  hard  to  get.  Here  is  the  way 
futures  are  quoted  in  this  market  by  T.  J.  Meehan  & 
Co.  under  date  of  April  5th: 

“Please  note  we  can  now  offer  No.  10  standard  to¬ 
matoes  at  $4.25  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  standard  cut 
green  stringless  beans  at  $4.50  per  dozen,  delivered 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore,  subject  to  confirmation. 

New  spinach,  for  prompt  shipment,  is  attracting  at¬ 
tention.  8  oz.  tins,  62V2C;  No.  1  tins,  67V2C;  No.  2  tins, 
95c;  No.  21/2  tins,  $1.25;  No.  3  tins,  $1.35;  No.  10  tins, 
$4.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore.  Also  No.  2  tins, 
90c;  No.  21/i  tins,  $1.25;  No.  10  tins,  $3.90  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  Peninsula. 

Future  prices  are  unchanged  since  our  detailed  of¬ 
fering  February  15th.  For  your  ready  reference  we 
quote  the  leaders  herein  as  follows,  subject  to  confir¬ 
mation  : 

No.  1  tins  standard  tomatoes  47V^c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
Peninsula,  50c  dozen  Baltimore. 

No.  2  standard  tins  tomatoes  77V2C  dozen,  f.  0.  b. 
factory,  80c  dozen  Baltimore. 

No.  3  tins  standard  tomatoes  $1.15  dozen  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory,  $.171/2  dozen  Baltimore. 

No.  10  tins  standard  tomatoees  $3.60  dozen  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  $3.70  dozen  Baltimore. 

No.  303  tins  No.  4  seive  standard  Early  June  peas 
80c  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  Maryland  factory. 

No.  303  tins  standard  crushed  sweetened  com  80c 
dozen,  f.  0.  b.  Maryland  factory. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Weaker — ^Tomatoes  Lead  in  This — Canned  Fish 
Active — Unusually  Slow  About  Futures — Florida 
Tomatoes  Batter  the  Market — Peas  Quiet — Corn 
Quiet — Beans  Easj-^ — Spinach  Quiet — Fruits  Move 
Slowly. 

New  York,  April  10,  1930. 

HE  MARKET — A  weaker  tone,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  developed  during  the  week  in  the  New 
York  canned  foods  market.  Southern  tomatoes 
led  the  parade.  No.  2s,  standard,  selling  at  87i/^c,  with 
reports  current  of  a  large  offering  at  85c.  New  pack 
Florida  2s  are  being  offered  at  821/2  to  85c.  The  fish 
packs  have  been  about  the  most  active,  with  all  vege¬ 
tables  quiet.  Buyers  simply  are  not  interested  in  any 
offerings  except  those  of  exceptional  bargains,  and 
even  then  they  buy  sparingly.  Just  what  they  expect 
to  occur  is  not  clear,  but  thus  far  they  have  not  lost 
anything  by  their  watchful  waiting.  Packers  as  a  rule 
are  not  being  attracted  by  the  low  offers  being  made, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  themselves  offering 
goods  at  ridiculously  low  levels. 

New  York  is  notoriously  one  of  the  slowest  of  the 
large  distributing  centers  to  place  orders  for  canned 
food  futures,  but  this  year  the  procrastination  is  more 
pronounced  than  ever.  Aside  from  regular  contracts 
which  are  automatically  renewed  from  year  to  year, 
there  has  been  practically  no  future  business  booked 
out  of  this  market.  There  has  been  a  small  volume  of 
business  done  in  new-pack  goods  for  private  labels. 

Southern  Tomatoes — With  a  weaker  tone  predomi¬ 
nating,  despite  all  facts  calling  for  a  strong  market. 
Southern  tomatoes  dropped  to  87V^c  for  standard  2s  in 
general  trading,  with  offerings  reported  as  low  as  85c. 
$1.50  rules  for  3s,  and  $4.25  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore 
or  Maryland  factories.  Even  at  these  extremely  low 
prices  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  business  consum¬ 
mated. 

Florida  Tomatoes — New  pack  Florida  standard  2s 
are  being  offered  at  82 to  85c,  f.  o.  b.  Florida.  There 
was  no  large  amount  of  interest  shown  by  buyers  even 
at  the  lower  level. 
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Peas — There  is  a  very  slow  call  for  peas,  buyers 
being  satisfied  to  pick  up  small  lots  as  they  needed 
them,  or  when  offered  at  bargain  prices.  The  usual 
substantial  market  feeling  is  lacking  in  all  canned  foods 
here.  Buyers  put  off  their  deals  from  one  day  to  an¬ 
other,  hesitating  to  close  even  for  small  shipments  un¬ 
less  they  feel  sure  they  have  acquired  something  unu¬ 
sually  cheap. 

Com — Practically  the  same  condition  prevailing  in 
peas  is  noted  in  the  com  division.  Trading  is  dull  and 
prices  are  unchanged  or  slightly  lower. 

Asparagus — Fairly  satisfactory  bookings  have  been 
made  in  the  new  pack  of  California  asparagus,  follow¬ 
ing  reliable  reports  from  that  state  that  the  1930  pack 
will  not  exceed  1929,  and  may  even  be  slightly  less. 
Opening  prices  continue  generally  on  the  same  basis  as 
in  1929.  Canning  has  now  started  on  the  coast. 

Siring  Beans — Spot  string  beans  are  rather  easy,  al¬ 
though  futures  are  attracting  attention  from  buyers. 
The  new  pack  of  New  York  State  beans  are  priced  at 
about  the  same  levels  as  last  year. 

Maine  Sardines — The  uncertainty  of  prices  for  Maine 
sardines  is  being  diped  out  slowly,  as  more  and  more 
packers  are  coming  to  a  pretty  stable  level.  A  slightly 
better  tone  is  prevailing,  although  some  keyless  oils 
were  offered  a  few  days  ago  at  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  Keyport. 
Packers  generally  ask  from  $3.35  to  $3.40  for  keyless, 
and  the  $3.25  offering  was  in  small  volume.  It  was 
quickly  snatched  up,  however. 

California  Sardines — Surplus  stocks  held  in  canners’ 
hands  in  California  now  are  not  more  than  will  nor¬ 
mally  be  called  for  by  exporters  and  the  domestic  trade 
between  now  and  midsummer.  Prices  have  tightened 
slightly  following  the  close  of  the  canning  season  on 
the  Southern  California  coast. 

Spinach — “Very  quiet”  is  the  report  of  one  of  the 
largest  operators  here,  who  is  considered  somewhat  of 
a  specialist  in  this  product.  It  is  reported  from  can¬ 
ning  centers  that  the  earlier  estimates  of  the  volume  to 
be  canned  this  season  were  large,  and  that  the  1920 
pack  may  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  1929  pack.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  a  firm  price  structure  is  to  be  expected. 

California  Fruits — Fruits  are  moving  slower  than  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Apricots  are  slightly 
firmer,  as  conditions  for  the  1930  crop  are  reported  as 
unfavorable.  Pears  are  low  priced  and  some  business 
in  spots  is  being  put  through,  but  for  small  lots.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  fairly  firm  as  to  price,  but  are  moving  slowly. 

Crabmeat — Although  sales  have  not  been  as  large 
during  March  and  thus  far  this  month  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  crabmeat  prices  are  being  firmly  maintained, 
with  halves  being  quoted  on  an  average  at  $28.25  per 
case  by  brokers,  and  $29.50  reselling  from  jobbers. 

Salmon — The  fact  that  canners’  stocks  are  being  held 
in  firm  hands  has  helped  materially  in  maintaining  a 
firm  price  structure  for  salmon  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  when  demand  fell  far  below  estimates.  Buying 
has  started  off  stronger  following  the  turn  of  the 
month,  and  chums  are  strong.  Pinks  are  being  held  at 
$1.50,  f.  o.  b.  coast. 

Beets — ^Futures  have  been  well  supported  by  buyers, 
due  to  the  lightness  of  spot  stocks  in  first  hands.  More 
canners  are  planning  to  add  beets  to  their  stocks  this 
year,  it  is  reported,  and  their  prices  differ  somewhat 
from  the  regular  market,  due  to  their  desire  to  get  this 
line  started.  The  general  market,  however,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  strong  in  this  division. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Oburver" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Orders  from  Above  to  Hold  Off — Good  Tomatoes  Hard 
to  Find — Corn  Doing  Better — Very  Few  Peas  to 
Trade  With — Bean  Market  Sick — Bargains  in  Fruits. 
Futures  Wait. 

Chicago,  April  10,  1930. 

ELD  BACK — Buyers  generally  seem  to  be  content 
to  sit  quietly  and  see  the  1930  canned  foods  story 
take  form.  They  frankly  admit  themselves  pros¬ 
pectively  in  the  market  for  both  spots  and  futures,  but 
instructions  from  the  inner  office  prompts  conservatism 
until  things  get  into  a  more  settled  basis. 

A  lot  of  spring  work  has  opened  up,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  money  in  circulation  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Everybody  will  get  some  indirect  benefits  from 
these  bettered  conditions. 

Tomatoes — Several  well-posted  authorities  are  out¬ 
spoken  in  their  expectation  of  much  higher  prices  be¬ 
fore  next  pack  is  available.  We  hear  of  deals  being 
consummated  for  current  needs,  however,  in  line  with 
basis  which  has  applied  during  recent  weeks. 

Good  extra  standard  tomatoes  are  especially  hard  to 
find. 

Future  tomatoes  have  been  in  poor  interest  for  some 
weeks  past.  Prices  seem  unchanged,  however,  as  most 
packers  say  they  prefer  not  to  pack  rather  than  under¬ 
take  business  at  anything  lower  than  their  present 
proposition. 

Com — Spot  market  doing  better;  standard  com  dis¬ 
tinctly  stronger,  extra  standard  steady.  Too  much 
fancy  apparently  has  been  produced.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  well-financed  holders,  however,  and  if  it  does  not 
sell  it  will  simply  represent  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
next  pack. 

Interest  in  future  com  has  begun  to  show  better,  as 
buyers  who  have  been  holding  off  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
alize  that  they  have  less  than  three  weeks  to  get  their 
name  into  the  packers’  files  with  “pack-to-order”  speci¬ 
fications. 

Peas — No  news  as  to  any  changes  on  spot  peas, 
largely  because  very  little  supplies  available.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  many  jobbers  are  quite  nearly  out  of  many 
grades,  meanwhile  apparently  counseling  their  trade  to 
piece  out  their  needs  with  what  is  still  available. 

The  average  consumer  is  so  poorly  posted  on  the  35 
commonly  known  varieties  of  canned  pea  gradings  that 
these  substitutions  are  easily  put  over,  but  such  tactics 
are  not  to  the  best  interest  of  creating  an  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  public. 

Beans— Market  sick  on  poor  grades,  but  there  is  now 
developing  a  clear  distinction  between  the  few  lots  of 
good  beans  still  left  and  a  considerable  number  of  ama¬ 
teurish  packs  which  are  being  kicked  about.  It  should 
be  a  warning  on  1930  pack  to  save  wasting  the  labor, 
cans  and  cases  on  stringy,  bug-bitten,  discolored,  irreg¬ 
ular  stuff  tendered  from  the  growers. 

California  Fruits — A  few  cheap  lots  were  sold  from 
discolored  sellers  this  week,  but  a  condition  now  pre¬ 
vails  of  more  buyers  than  sellers,  and,  barring  a  stam¬ 
pede  on  the  part  of  holders  of  spot  stocks,  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  steady,  active,  orderly  movement  at 
around  current  basis  right  up  to  the  next  pack. 

Futures — ^The  general  attitude  of  the  trade  has  be¬ 
come  quite  unanimous  lately,  a  concerted  choice  on  the 
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part  of  most  buyers  to  await  the  time  when  something 
more  specific  can  be  known  regarding  the  oncoming 
crops.  The  feeling  has  been  largely  relieved  as  to  like¬ 
lihood  of  any  shortages  on  most  vegetable  lines,  and  as 
regards  fruit  commitments  the  spring  has  not  shown 
much  of  discouraging  nature  as  yet. _ 

THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning;  Trade." 


Weather  Cold — Better  Selling — ^Wholesale  Selling 
Slow — Retail  Grocers  Report  Good  Business — Heavy 
Consuming  Months  Ahead — Fair  Future  Business. 
Light  Bean  Business — Making  Tomato  Plant  Beds. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  10,  1930. 

WEATHER — The  weather  during  the  past  week 
made  it  necessary  to  have  heat  in  our  homes 
and  offices.  The  Weather  Bureau  predicts 
heavy  frost  tonight.  There  has  been  very  little  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  past  several  weeks.  A  good  general  rain 
is  really  needed  now. 

Spot  Sales — There  were  more  cars  of  spot  tomatoes 
sold  last  week  than  the  sales  of  the  week  previous. 
This  means  several  canners  in  the  district  sold  their 
last  cars.  Carload  buyers  show  a  disposition  to  make 
purchase  of  spot  canned  foods  only  when  same  are  ac¬ 
tually  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

General  Business — We  are  unable  to  observe  any  ma¬ 
terial  improvement  in  the  volume  of  business  gener¬ 
ally.  Retail  grocers  seem  to  be  having  a  good  distri¬ 
bution  of  many  kinds  of  canned  foods,  but  these  re¬ 
tailers  only  replenish  their  stocks  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  the  weekly  demands. 

Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — With  fewer  canners  holding 
a  supply  of  spot  tomatoes,  prices  are  being  held  firm  at 
the  following  range:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  62i/^c;  No.  2 
standards,  90  to  extra  standards,  $1.00  to  $1.05. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  spots  in  No.  303  cans,  16 
oz.  Most  canners  holding  this  size  are  asking  from 
85c  to  90c  per  dozen.  No.  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable, 
in  part  carloads  only,  would  likely  be  $1.45  to  $1.50, 
and  part  cars  of  No.  10  standards,  $4.75  to  $5.00. 

Best  Consuming  Months — Jobbing  grocers  and  re¬ 
tailers  alike  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June  are  the  largest  consuming 
months  in  the  year  for  such  staple  canned  foods  as  to¬ 
matoes,  corn  and  peas.  Other  canned  foods  items  might 
also  be  included.  Jobbing  grocers  and  retailers  should 
give  consideration  to  this  fact  and  cover  promptly  for 
their  full  requirements  while  supply  is  available. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  is  more  or  less  business  on 
future  tomatoes  each  week.  The  buyers  in  the  Middle 
West  who  draw  their  supply  of  tomatoes  from  the 
Ozarks,  and  who  place  their  orders  for  large  blocks, 
have  already  been  very  liberal  purchasers,  many  of 
these  orders  being  for  larger  number  of  cars  than  the 
orders  placed  by  these  same  jobbers  last  year.  It  has 
been  the  writer’s  observation  that  jobbing  grocers  who 
buy  liberally  of  future  staple  canned  foods  at  opening 
prices  are  the  jobbers  who  profit  most.  We  are  reliably 
informed  that  jobbing  grocers  are  securing  very  liberal 
orders  from  retail  grocers  on  staple  canned  foods  for 
future  delivery.  Evidently  these  sales  are  made  at 
prices  that  will  show  the  jobbers  net  profits  for  divi¬ 
dends.  Limited  offerings  of  future  tomatoes  now  on 
the  market:  No.  l  standard,  10  oz.,  521/2C;  No.  303  cans, 
15  oz.,  721/2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c;  No.  2  stand¬ 


ards,  80c;  extra  standards,  90c;  No.  2i/^  standards, 
$1.10 ;  extra  standards,  $1.20 ;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  any  canner  who  contemplates  packing  any 
tomatoes  in  No.  3  cans.  However,  with  firm  order  in 
hand  for  reasonable  quantity  for  future  delivery,  this 
size  might  be  confirmed  in  standard  grade  at  $1.25  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  point. 

Spot  Green  Beans — While  sales  have  been  light,  the 
supply  is  being  gradually  reduced.  Most  sales  during 
the  past  week  were  part  carlots  No.  2  standard  cuts  at 
95c  for  shipment  in  cars  with  tomatoes.  No.  10  stand¬ 
ard  cuts  are  almost  unobtainable  at  $4.75  to  $5.00. 

Future  Green  Beans — Most  of  the  business  being 
confirmed  now  is  part  carlots  from  such  jobbers  that  it 
appears  cannot  handle  this  item  in  full  carlots.  In  such 
instances  these  future  beans  will  be  shipped  in  cars 
with  tomatoes.  Prices  remain  unchanged  on  standard 
cut  stringless,  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  70c ;  No.  303  cans, 
16  ounce,  90c;  No.  2  cans,  95c  to  $1.00;  No.  10  cans, 
$4.75  to  $5.00.  Extra  standards  cut  can  be  bought 
from  only  a  few  canners.  No.  2  size,  $1.00  to  $1.05; 
No.  10  size,  $5.00  to  $5.25.  We  know  of  two  canners 
who  would  pack  on  future  orders  limited  quantities  of 
extra  standard  whole  stringless  green  beans.  No.  2  size, 
at  $1.15  to  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $5.75  to  $6.00.  The 
packs  of  extra  standards  and  whole  beans  that  we  men¬ 
tion  are  of  mighty  fine  quality,  and  are  suitable  to  be 
shipped  out  under  jobbers’  high-grade  labels. 

Tomato  Seed  Beds — Just  at  this  time  tomato  grow¬ 
ers  are  sowing  their  first  seed  in  open  field  beds.  A  sec¬ 
ond  sowing  will  be  made  by  each  grower  about  a  week 
later,  and  a  third  sowing  about  the  last  week  in  April. 
Practically  all  the  tomato  plants  for  the  acreage  in  the 
Ozarks  are  grown  in  open  field  beds.  It  sometimes  oc¬ 
curs  that  unusual  late  killing  frosts  are  disastrous  to 
the  plants  in  these  open  field  beds  when  same  are  not 
properly  protected. 

Canners’  Meeting — ^The  usual  spring  meeting  of  the 
canners  of  the  Ozarks  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
during  the  present  week.  It  is  customary  for  these 
canners  to  assemble  together  and  discuss  the  matter  of 
contracted  acreage  and  various  other  subjects  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  average  canner,  and  to  give  consideration 
also  to  the  general  business  outlook.  Just  what  will 
take  place  at  this  canners’  meeting  we  cannot  forecast 
at  this  time.  Canners  of  the  Ozarks  have  learned  from 
past  experience  that  the  closer  they  work  together  the 
better  it  is  for  those  engaged  in  the  canning  industry. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bk  bayou 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Canners  of  This  Section  Waiting  for  the  Clouds 
to  Roll  By — Raw  Market  Is  Fairly  Active — Canning 
of  Oysters  Is  Discontinued  for  the  Season  and  Fac¬ 
tories  Have  Closed  Down. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  10,  1930. 
TRINGLESS  BEANS— The  following  is  quoted 
from  the  New  York  Market  Report  of  April  7th: 
“Trading  is  quiet  and  prices  are  easy  on  string 
beans.  It  is  understood  here  that  much  of  the  present 
weakness  is  attributed  to  the  large  quantities  of  poor 
quality  Southern  beans  available  here.” 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  unique  condition  of 
the  metropolis  market  in  question,  and  in  the  absence 
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of  any  explanation  two  reasons  may  be  advanced;  one 
that  New  York  draws  and  has  been  drawing  99  per 
cent  of  her  canned  stringless  beans  from  the  South, 
thus  the  normal  accumulation  of  these  poor  quality 
Southern  beans  after  being  assorted,  or  that  New  York 
buys  nothing  but  cheap  beans  from  cheap  packers  and 
now  finds  itself  beat  at  its  own  game. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  camouflage  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  packers  of  this  section,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

I  insist  that  there  is  too  much  of  this  careless  way  of 
putting  up  food  products  and  most  positively  will  have 
to  be  corrected,  yet  at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  the 
reputable  canners  of  this  territory  that  are  straining 
every  point  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality  of  their 
pack  and  who  are  putting  out  good  stuff,  I  certainly 
take  exception  to  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  which 
tends  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the  poor  quality  beans 
in  the  New  York  market  or  territory  came  from  the 
South. 

The  canning  of  stringless  beans  is  not  an  experiment 
in  the  South,  and  the  fact  that  New  York  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  beans  from  the  canners  of  the  South  year  in  and 
year  out  for  several  years  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Southern  pack  is  not  of  such  poor  quality  or  they  would 
not  come  back  and  buy  each  year. 

The  balmy  weather  that  we’ve  had  here  this  past 
week  has  helped  the  bean  crop  wonderfully,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  even  if  the  bean  acreage  turns  out  less  this 
year  than  last,  that  the  heavy  yield  from  those  planted 
will  set  off  what  the  acreage  falls  short. 

Shrimp — ^The  shrimp  canners  of  this  section  must  be 
“waiting  for  the  clouds  to  go  by,”  like  the  old  song 
says,  because  there  are  no  shrimp  to  pack  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  idle  for  several  weeks,  and  there  is 
nothing  encouraging  in  sight. 

The  raw  market  is  fairly  active  and  is  absorbing  a 
'<ood  quantity  of  small  shrimp,  which  is  all  that  is  avail¬ 
able  here  now.  In  fact,  the  raw  shippers  of  headless 
shrimp  are  taking  all  the  shrimp  caught  at  present. 
Some  improvement  is  noted  in  the  size  of  the  shrimp 
the  last  two  days,  and  if  the  weather  continues  favor¬ 
able  it  may  give  the  factories  an  opportunity  to  op¬ 
erate  a  few  days  before  the  season  closes. 

The  market  is  strong  on  canned  shrimp,  but  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  to  the  packers,  because  there  is  very  little 
:  tock  available  in  the  canners’  hands. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  small  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  fancy, 
r.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — ^The  canning  of  oysters  is  discontinued  for 
t  he  season,  and,  as  there  are  no  shrimp  to  pack,  the 
^  eafood  plants  are  idle,  and  are  liable  to  remain  so  for 
the  balance  of  the  season. 

The  raw  oyster  market  is  dull  and  Lent  is  not  stim¬ 
ulating  it  much,  as  the  trade  appears  to  be  going  for 
other  seafoods  and  passing  up  the  oysters.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  winding  up  of  Lent  will  wind  up  the 
oyster  season. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Better  Buying — Spinach  Canning  Ends  in  Some  Local¬ 
ities  and  Is  Below  Expectations — The  Unreliability 
of  Weather  Reports — Cutting  Fruit  Prices— 
Troubles  With  Fruit  Growers’  Prices — ^The  Import¬ 
ance  of  the  State’s  Fish  Business. 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  1930. 

ETTER  BUYING — The  recent  naming  of  opening 
prices  on  California  tomatoes,  spinach  and  aspar¬ 
agus  has  brought  forth  a  better  response  from 
buyers  than  was  expected  by  many  in  the  trade,  and 
some  substantial  business  has  been  booked.  The  early 
business  has  not  been  as  large  as  in  some  previous 
years,  but  orders  have  been  extensive  enough  to  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  talk  that  has  been  going  the 
rounds  to  the  effect  that  futures  would  receive  no  at¬ 
tention.  Some  of  the  larger  packers  have  guaranteed 
their  onening  lists  against  their  own  declines  before 
the  end  of  the  vear,  and  buyers  see  no  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  in  withholding  orders  for  quality  goods. 

Spinach — The  packing  of  spinach  has  already  come 
to  an  end  in  some  districts,  and  the  outnut  has  been 
rather  below  expectations.  The  acreage  this  year  was 
about  half  that  of  1929  and  the  crop  has  been  by  no 
means  heavv.  The  renorts  of  ample  rain  and  splendid 
weather  conditions  in  California,  with  which  the  public 
press  is  well  sprinkled,  comes  from  swivel  chair  editors 
with  little  knowledffe  of  conditions  in  crop-growing  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  has  beep  po  raip  ip  California  for  more 
thap  a  month,  with  the  exception  of  a  freak  shower  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state.  Everv  one  of 
the  ten  Government  weather  stations  report  less  than 
the  normal  rainfall,  with  a  .30  per  cent  deficiencv  re¬ 
ported^  from  mapv  places.  The  snowfall  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  verv  lie*ht  and  normal  figures  have  not  been 
reached  the^e  since  1916.  Such  crons  as  sninach  and 
asparaffus  reouire  spring  rains  to  bring  out  maximum 
yields,  and  so  far  rains  have  been  lacking.  The  pack  of 
spinach  will  be  much  lighter,  of  course,  than  that  of 
last  vear,  and  may  not  come  up  to  the  pack  of  1928. 
An  increase  in  the  size  of  the  asparagus  pack  is  ex¬ 
pected,  but  this  will  probably  not  be  marked. 

Price  Reductions — Distributors  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  move  surplus 
stocks  of  canned  fruits  and  price  reductions  are  much 
in  evidence.  Canners  still  have  holdings  of  such  lines 
as  peaches,  pears  and  apricots,  and  are  attempting  to 
reduce  these  by  making  concessions,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  buyers  to  locate  the  real  bottom.  Trading 
at  the  present  time  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  ur¬ 
gent  reauirements  and  orders  are  small  but  numerous. 
The  outlook  is  for  large  crops  this  year,  there  having 
been  almost  no  damage  from  frost  up  to  the  present. 
Last  year’s  disastrous  freeze  came  later  in  April,  and 
the  danger  period  will  not  have  been  passed  until  the 
first  week  in  May. 

Growers  After  Prices — Growers  are  commencing  to 
feel  out  canners  in  regard  to  fruit  prices  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  but  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  be  interested. 
Work  is  under  way  on  the  organization  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  cling  peach  growers’  association  to  place  the  indus¬ 
try  in  a  position  to  receive  aid  from  the  Federal  Farm 
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Board.  Some  growers  have  been  suggesting  $50  a  ton 
as  a  fair  price  for  first  quality  canning  cling  peaches, 
but  canners  declare  that  a  large  part  of  the  cipp  would 
have  to  be  destroyed  before  they  woould  consider  such 
a  price.  They  point  out  that  a  mistake  was  made  in 
paying  such  prices  as  they  did  for  last  year’s  crop,  and 
do  not  care  to  see  consumption  curtailed  again.  There 
are  surplus  holdings  of  peaches,  apricots  and  pears  in 
first  hands,  and  if  this  season’s  crop  proves  as  large 
as  now  seems  likely,  prices  will  undoubtedly  come  down 
sharply  in  the  new  opening  lists. 

Fish — The  importance  of  the  commercial  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  in  California  is  indicated  by  the  annual  report 


of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  covering  the 
catch  for  1929.  The  catch  for  the  year  amounted  to 
849,754,883  pounds,  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  This  compares  with  a  catch  of  578,252,327 
pounds  for  1928.  The  catch  of  sardines,  packed  in  such 
large  quantities,  amounted  to  651,771,904  pounds,  a 
gain  of  55  per  cent  over  the  figures  of  1928.  About 
25,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  industry,  including 
8,000  in  packing  plants  and  about  5,500  fishermen.  Can¬ 
ning  operations  are  confined  largely  to  sardines  and 
tuna.  At  one  time  salmon  was  an  important  item,  and 
packs  of  clams  and  abalones  were  also  made,  but  these 
no  longer  figure  in  pack  statistics  to  any  marked  extent. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

To  Report  Analysis  of  Delivery  ('osts  at  Joint  Convention — Maine  Wholesalers  Enter¬ 
tain  Nation-Wide  Grocers — Morrill  Heads  Kroger  Company — Grocers  Warned  of  Dangers 
in  Hand-to-mouth  Buying  Procedure — New  Britain  Independents  Organize  to  Combat 
Chains — Tri-State  Grocers  Meet  in  Philadelphia — Chain  Stores  Report  on  March  Sales — 
Amended  Petitions  Filed  by  Meat  Packers  Attack  Position  of  Wholesale  Grocers  in  Econ¬ 
omic  Life  of  Nation. 


To  REPORT  ANALYSIS  OF  DELIVERY  COSTS— One  of 
the  features  of  the  joint  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  and  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  to  be  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  June  16,  will  be 
the  report  of  Ransom  R.  Gilbert,  of  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Mr,  Gilbert  has  been  conducting  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  delivery  costs  and  his  analysis  is  awaited  with 
keen  interest  by  both  divisions  of  the  grocery  industry. 

Believing  that  a  general  retail  grocery  delivery  cost  figure, 
including  all  types  of  delivery  service  offered  by  various  i-etail 
grocers,  would  not  be  adequate,  the  analysis  of  delivery  costs 
will  be  made  in  the  following  groups : 

1.  Retail  grocers  who  deliver  from  a  central  location  to  all 
points  in  and  arcund  the  city. 

2.  Retail  grocers  who  deliver  with  trucks  within  a  limited  ter¬ 
ritory  surrounding  their  stores. 

3.  Retail  grocers  who  operate  and  deliver  in  a  limited  terri¬ 
tory  without  trucks. 

4.  Retail  grocers  who  use  the  facilities  of  a  joint  or  central 
delivery  system,  such  as  a  separate  company  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  delivery  for  groups  of  retailers. 

The  plans  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Gilbert  call  for  studies  of  the 
above  character  in  three  or  four  cities  of  these  same  classes  of 
delivery.  The  actual  findings,  according  to  such  classes,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  helpful  both  to  retailers  and  to  wholesalers,  who 
believe  that  the  study  will  convince  merchants  that  retail  deliv¬ 
ery  costs  can  be  reduced  materially  in  many  instances  without 
impairing  service  to  the  consumer. 

Wholesalers  Entertain  Nation-Wide  Grocers — More  than  150 
grocers  of  the  Maine  division  of  the  Nation-Wide  system  were 
entertained  by  the  Holmes-Swift  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  of 
Augusta,  Maine.  This  division  was  organized  by  Holmes-Swift 
as  the  pioneer  unit  of  this  affiliation  of  independent  grocers, 
formed  to  meet  chain  store  competition.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  program  in  the  Maine  territory  several  years  ago,  the 
movement  has  expanded  across  New  England  and  into  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  There  are  now  more  than  3,000  stores  affiliated  in  the 
Nation-Wide  group. 

The  gathering  of  grocers  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Swift,  who 
informed  them  that  there  are  eight  major  distributing  organi¬ 
zations  in  New  England  at  the  present  time,  and  of  these  the 
Nation-Wide  group  ranks  third  in  business  volume,  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  and  the  First  National 
systems. 

Moving  pictures  were  shown,  depicting  the  metamorphosis  of 
a  small  and  struggling  independent  grocer  into  a  modem  and 
attractive  unit,  competing  successfully  with  the  large  chain  or¬ 
ganizations’  stores. 


Warns  of  Danger  in  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying — Members  of  the 
Volunteer  Stores,  Inc.,  have  been  warned  of  the  dangers  in  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  in  a  special  letter  sent  out  from  the  head  office 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  It  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  such  buy¬ 
ing  tactics  frequently  add  burdens  and  dangers  and  wipe  out 
presumed  savings.  It  is  admitted  that  the  system,  if  properly 
used,  does  away  with  wastes  involved  in  the  old  system  of  buy¬ 
ing  supplies  for  several  months  to  a  year  ahead,  but  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  if  carried  too  far  such  buying  does  more  harm  than 
good,  because  of  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  checking 
and  paying  for  large  numbers  of  small  shipments. 

“If  the  retail  grocery  business  had  not  been  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  it  would  not  have  stood  up  as  well  as  it  has  under  some  of 
the  evil  and  wasteful  practices  of  the  past,”  says  the  statement. 
“In  the  past,  the  retail  merchant  has  ^en  urg^  and  persuaded 
by  the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler  to  buy  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  would  last  him  from  four  months  to  a  year’s  time. 
He  has  learned  better  than  that  now. 

“Nowadays,  with  hand-to-mouth  buying  in  effect,  a  retail  mer¬ 
chant  is  interrupted  dozens  of  times  daily  to  take  in  $2.50  worth 
of  merchandise  here  and  $3.50  worth  there.  It  is  quite  necessary 
to  do  this  with  respect  to  dairy  products,  crackers,  cakes,  etc., 
but  it  is  adding  to  his  burden  when  he  buys  dry  groceries  and 
staple  products  in  this  manner. 

“If  this  policy  of  dealing  continues  to  increase,  the  owner  of  a 
store  will  be  compelled  to  give  his  whole  time  to  buying,  check¬ 
ing  and  settling,  or  lOtherwise  he  will  have  to  employ  an  expen¬ 
sive  man  to  do  this.  In  addition  i  to  all  this  expense  and  trouble, 
he  is  subject  to  what  has  happened  to  a  good  merchant  who 
wrote  us  a  fewt  days  ago  as  follows: 

“  ‘I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  literature  that  you  are  getting 
out  that  you  arc  trying  to  get  all  merchants  to  check  up  on  their 
purchases  and  see  that  they  get  what  they  pay  for.  This  is  an 
important  thing  toi  do  and  1  will  tell  you  of  one  or  two  instances 
which  make  me  more  careful  than  ever. 

“  ‘I  had  been  buying  a  certain  class  of  merchandise  for  two 
years  from  a  dealer,  and  recently  upon  checking  up  the  monthly 
statement  with  my  invoices,  I  found  that  they  totaled  from  $1 
to  $3  in  excess  of  the  invoices.  I  then  checked  back  for  two 
years  with  this  dealer  and  found  that  there  was  due  me  $42, 
v/hich  he  agreed  to  refund.  In  other  instance  I  became  suspi¬ 
cious,  and  upon  checking  up  my  purchases  for  about  one  year 
back,  I  found  that  I  had  overpaid  the  dealer’s  representative 
$95,  which  the  dealer  refunded.  This  was  not  intentional  on  the 
part  of  the  dealer,  but  was  due  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  party 
who  delivered  the  merchandise.  These  experiences  caused  me 
to  be  all  the  more  careful  to  see  that  I  get  exactly  the  goods  which 
I  pay  for,  and  that  all  additions  and  extensions  are  correct.’ 

“We  all  know  that  it  is  human  to  err,  and  we  also  know  that 
everyone  is  not  honest,  although  the  great  majority  are.  It  is 
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most  important  that  every  merchant  carefully  check  and  see  that 
he  gets  the  goods  for  which  he  pays.  If  a  merchant  allows  goods 
to  be  put  into  his  house  without  being  checked,  it  would  be  just 
as  sensible  for  him  to  tell  the  party  who  makes  the  deliveries  to 
go  to  his  cash  drawer  and  pay  himself.” 

Tri-State  Grocers  Meet  in  Philadelphia — The  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  was  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  9  and  10. 
Warehouse  problems,  standardization,  legislative  developments 
and  publicity  campaigns  were  among  the  outstanding  topics 
discussed.  Three  business  sessions,  two  open  and  one  executive, 
and  the  annual  banquet,  were  included  in  the  two-day  program. 

The  convention  was  opened  with  a  reception  to  members  and 
guests  given  by  the  president  and  officers.  The  first  business 
session  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the  president, 
Charles  M.  Stauffer,  of  the  Davies-Strauss-Stauffer  Co.,  and  the 
secretary,  R.  G.  Bursk,  made  their  annual  reports.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  first  session  included  Ransom  I.  Gilbert,  grocery  spe¬ 
cialist  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  on  “Modern  Warehouse 
Methods;”  Walter  V.  Davidson,  president  of  the  Walter  V.  Da¬ 
vidson  Corporation,  on  “Standardization — Mother  of  Profit;”  W. 

L.  Butler,  on  “Merchandising  for  Profit.” 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was  given  over  to  an  executive 
session,  attend^  by  wholesale  grocers  only,  and  to  a  “question 
box,”  at  which  business  problems  brought  up  by  those  attending 
the  convention  were  discussed. 

The  second  open  meeting  was  held  Thursday  afternoon,  with 
the  following  speakers:  Walter  C.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Manufacturers’  Representatives; 
Robert  F.  Miller,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Protective  Association;  H.  L.  Cannon,  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association. 

The  annual  banquet  Thursday  evening  brought  the  convention 
to  a  close. 

Meat  Packers  File  Amended  Petitions — J.  H.  McLaurin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  makes  a 
spirited  call  to  members  to  rally  against  the  modification  of  the 
Consent  Decree  sought  by  the  large  meat  packers.  In  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  members  he  says: 

“Amended  petitions  for  modification  of  the  Consent  Decree 
were  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(April  2)  by  Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  Greatly  increased 
in  length,  the  new  petitions  set  forth  elaborate  allegations  of  a 
legal,  economic  and  political  character  in  support  of  modifica¬ 
tion.  The  relief  sought  differs  from  tho  earlier  petitions  only  in 
minor  particulars. 

“Of  particular  interest  to  wholesale  grocers  are  the  allegations 
of  the  petitions  which  make  a  direct  thrust  at  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade.  These  allegations  by  direct  statement  and  by 
implication  are  to  the  general  effect  that  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  is  antiquated  and  due  to  pass  out  of  the  commercial 
picture;  that  nobody  is  opposing  modification  of  the  decree  ex¬ 
cept  the  wholesale  grocers  and  that  their  opposition  is  the  result 
of  selfish  motives.  If  these  allegations  are  not  sufficient  to  arouse 
the  fighting  blood  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  nothing  is  or 
ever  will  be.  If  the  wholesale  grocers  of  this  country  are  not 
ready,  today  in  the  face  of  such  a  challenge,  as  these  meat  pack¬ 
ers  throw  in  our  face,  to  fight  this  issue  to  the  last  ditch,  then 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade  must  be  dead  indeed. 

“The  new  legal  allegations  cite  the  anti-trust  case  of  1920,  the 
Unit^  States  vs.  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  state  that 
Attorney  General  Palmer  was  relying  upon  an  erroneous  inter¬ 
pretation  of  tile  anti-trust  laws  when  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
Consent  Decree  shortly  before  the  Steel  decision  was  handed 
down. 

“The  Armour  petition  also  challenges  the  ground  upon  which 
the  District  Supreme  Court  permitted  the  ‘Southern’  (now 
.\merican)  W’holesale  Grocers’  Association  to  intervene  in  1921. 
Armour’s  petition  says  with  reference  to  this  challenge: 

“  ‘This  Court  permitted  such  intervention  in  part  upon  the 
ground  that  the  protection  afforded  to  the  interveners  by  the 
decree  of  February  27,  1920,  “might  have  been  secured  in  a  pro- 
<*ceding  in  their  own  name  and  behalf,”  but  your  petitioners 
allege  that  a  decree  restraining  the  defendants  to  this  proceed¬ 
ing  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  selling  the  commodities 
known  as  unrelated  lines  or  from  selling  meats  at  retail  would 
be  illegal  and  unlawful  if  entered  in  a  suit  instituted  by  a  pri- 
late  individual  or  corporation  and  that  the  said  interveners 
could  not  have  obtained  such  a  decree  in  a  proceeding  instituted 
in  their  own  name  and  behalf.’ 

“The  allegations  as  to  changed  economic  conditions  since  1920 
develop  at  length  the  movement  toward  integration  and  concen¬ 


tration,  whereby  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing  are 
being  brought  under  combined  control,  and  manufacturers  are 
acquiring  a  diversified  line  of  branded  products.  This  movement 
is  alleged  to  be  productive  of  economies  for  the  producer,  and 
greater  bargaining  power  for  the  manufacturer  in  his  dealing 
with  chain  stores.  The  whole  movement  is  set  forth  as  beneficial 
to  the  public,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  ‘operation  of  economic 
forces  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  anti-trust  statutes.’ 

“The  monopoly  of  chain  store  consolidation  is  toned  down 
somewhat,  but  the  power  of  the  chains  to  dominate  and  injure 
the  business  of  those  it  buys  from  is  described  in  detail.  The 
chain  movement  as  a  whole,  however,  is  declared  praiseworthy. 
The  elimination  of  the  independent  retailers  is  prophesied,  as  in 
the  earlier  petitions. 

“Elimination  of  the  wholesale  grocer  by  the  integration  move¬ 
ment  is  anticipated,  except  where  he  saves  himself  by  entering 
into  voluntary  chain  arrangements  with  retailers.  The  ability 
of  the  grocer  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  methods  by  this  means, 
while  the  defendant  packers  are  prohibited  from  doing  so,  is 
referred  to  by  Swift  as  a  ‘shining  example  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  decree.’ 

“Much  new  material  is  inserted  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  the  meat  business  controlled  by  the  defendants,  their  financial 
difficulties  since  1920,  and  their  present  unfavorable  financial 
statuts  in  comparison  with  the  large  chain  store  companies. 

“Support  of  modification  by  farm  groups,  meat  packers,  econ¬ 
omists  and  the  general  public  is  set  forth  in  allegations  which 
can  be  said  to  have  only  a  political  bearing  upon  the  questions 
at  issue.  Agi-iculture  is  described  by  Swift  as  the  ‘primary  and 
fundamental  industry  of  the  nation,’  while,  by  contrast,  ‘the 
wholesale  grocers  are  a  small  and  relatively  unimportant  part 
of  the  public  performing  the  function  of  middleman,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  uneconomical  and  obsolete,  as  compared  with 
the  Farmers  and  Livestock  Producers  who  are  the  source  of  the 
nation’s  food  supply.’ 

“The  Armour  petition  says  modification  is  requested  by  ‘an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  general  public’  and  ‘is  not  opposed 
by  any  substantial  part  of  the  concerns  engaged  in  any  industry 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  wholesale 
grocers  who  opposed  the  modification  because  of  a  purely  selfish 
interest  and  desire  to  restrict  and  limit  competition  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.’ 

“The  hearings  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  last  September  are  alleged  to 
have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  modification  for  the  welfare 
of  livestock  producers  and  the  public. 

“The  prayers  for  relief  differ  from  the  earlier  petitions  in 
three  particulars.  While  the  packers  ask  as  before  to  be  allowed 
to  deal  in  the  unrelated  commodities,  they  do  not  ask  for  per¬ 
mission  to  own  stock  in  other  companies  dealing  in  those  com¬ 
modities.  They  omit  the  prayer  that  they  be  allowed  to  lease, 
sell  or  dispose  of  their  distributive  systems  to  others.  They  omit 
the  prayer  to  own  market  newspapers.  As  before.  Swift  wants 
to  be  allowed  to  have  an  interest  in  cold-storage  warehouses,  and 
to  deal  in  fresh  milk  and  cream,  while  Armour  does  not. 

“The  new  matter  alleged  by  the  packers  is  subject  to  the 
original  objections  of  our  demurrer,  namely,  that  it  is  irrelevant 
and  immaterial  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  be 
considered  at  this  late  time — a  matter,  wholesale  grocers  may 
rest  assured,  that  will  be  adequately  attended  by  our  attorneys, 
Edgar  Watkins  and  Huston  Thompson.  In  our  opinion  the  new 
allegations  do  not  change  in  any  essential  particular  the  case 
from  our  viewpoint,  nor  change  the  procedure  we  have  adopted 
in  our  fight  against  modification  of  the  Consent  DOecree  of  1920. 
On  with  the  battle!” 

ANNUAL  MEETING  BALTIMORE  CANNED 
FOODS  EXCHANGE 

HE  Canned  Foods  Exchange  held  its  forty-eighth 
annual  meeting  at  the  Emerson  Hotel  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  9th,  after  the  usual  luncheon. 
President  Imwold  called  for  reports  of  the  various 
committees,  but  there  were  none  submitted.  However, 
Chairman  Steele,  of  the  Claims  Committee,  urged  that 
the  facilities  that  committee  offered  should  be  more 
extensively  used. 

Mr.  William  Lamble,  who  was  elected  vice-president 
at  the  meeting,  moved  that  the  Exchange  return  to  its 
old  style  of  meeting,  including  canners,  brokers  and 
supplymen  in  their  regular  monthly  meetings,  instead 
of,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  two  years,  all 
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monthly  meetings  for  the  canners  only,  and  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  entire  Exchange. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  amended  the  motion  to  hold 
the  meetings  on  the  second  Fridays  of  the  month,  and 
the  motion  was  carried,  which  includes  the  changing 
of  the  by-laws  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 

Treasurer  Leo  Langrall  reported  conditions  in  quite 
fair  shape,  and  the  Exchange  extended  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  long  number  of  years  he  has  so  efficient¬ 
ly  taken  care  of  the  finances. 

The  election  of  the  year  resulted  mainly  in  the  re- 
election  of  all  old  officers  and  committeemen  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  William  E.  Lamble,  who  was  elected 
vice-president. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Sindall  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  good  work  he  had  done  on  a  special  matter  of 
importance,  and  Mr.  Summers  stressed  the  need  of 
careful  attention  this  summer  to  the  labor  camps  and 
the  employment  of  children.  This  matter  is  uppermost 
in  some  political  circles  and  canners  will  have  to  be 
careful  to  observ^e  all  regulations  during  the  coming 
season. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building',  Baltimore,  Md. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Oitcaao. 


— Sines  1913 —  Rdereoce:  National  Bank  of  Battilnore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
April  1st,  1930,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  the  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au^st  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg^ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  I. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  'That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  April, 
1930. 

(Seal)  WILLIAM  M.  FARLY,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  4,  1930.) 


AUCTION ! 

FACTORY 

LOCATION  Milton,  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  In  the  center  of  a 
very  productive  fruit  section.  Just  the  plant  for  a  canner. 

FACTORY  One  and  one  half  story  wood  with  metal  covering,  two 
small  structures  adjacent  goes  with  the  property.  Main  plant  has 
about  6000  square  feet  of  factory  space  on  one  and  three  quarter  acres 
of  land.  Has  railroad  siding.  Faces  a  State  Concrete  highway. 
Plenty  of  room  for  expansion. 

OWNERS  Owners  have  other  interests  in  this  county.  Must  self.  Ideal 
labor  conditions.  Low  taxes.  A  friendly  town  where  a  friendly  ear 

MICHAEL  F.  SHEA,  Auctioneer 


AUCTION ! 
BUILDING 

will  listen  to  new  industries.  The  property  will  be  sold  as  one  unit 

SALE  Thursday,  April  17th,  1930,  at  2:30  P.M.  Rain  or  Shine. 
On  the  premises,  Milton,  Sussex  County,  Delaware. 

TERMS  _  A  deposit  of  $1000.  in  cash  or  certified  check  will  be  required 
at  the  time  and  place  of  sale.  Other  terms  will  be  announced  at  the 
sale. 

DETAILS  covering  property,  equipment,  location,  labor,  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  advantages  etc  etc,  will  be  submitted  by 

366  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Berlin  Chapman 


Berlin  Chapman  General  Purpose  Blancher 
has  patented  features  which  copyists  cannot 
copy.  The  patented  self-cleaning  feature  is  the 
biggest  advancement  made  in  blanchers  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

RUSTLESS  BRINE  TANK 
and  COILS 

Rustless  Brine  Tanks,  electric  welded,  made  of 
rustless  material  (we  prefer  nickel)  with  pure  nickel 
coils,  have  proven  their  worth.  They  are  the  final 
word  in  brine  tanks  and  vats. 

With  the  biggest  corps  of  trained  engineers  train¬ 
ed  in  the  canning  game  we  can  take  care  of  your  en¬ 
tire  plant  or  just  a  single  machine.  No  job  is  too 
large  and  none  is  too  small  for  the  Berlin  Chapman 
organization. 


COIL 


BRINE  TANK 


BERUN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin, 

^pERLINrHAPMAM 

Dcanning\#  machinery 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 


. . . . . . . . . . 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS— Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  !in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 

For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publishod  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing's  f  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Y our  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


9S 


Quick  Sanitary  Can  Straightener 

SAVE  THOSE  BENT  CANS 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Ketde 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


SOUDER  MFG.  CO. 

ManufactUTera  of 

Continuous  Cookers  Filling  Tables 


Catalog  on  Request 


BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICEi 

2631  Bgstoa  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Bastan  Street  and 
Lakewaad  Aveaiie 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


OM.  A.  SCOTT  MAHAOam  or 

\  CHIBMOVM-SC< 


GCN.  MA't; 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 
“Bliss”  Lock  Seatners 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  u  a  taving  grace  in  a  aanem  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  Yau’ll  be  batter  mentally, 
phyaioally— and  finaneially 
SanJ  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 
i»c^oc^^o<=>oc^oc=:>ocz^oc:^oc=:>oc:::3o<:.^^o<=>oc^=oc^oc/ 


Lawyer  (to  flustered  witness) — Now,  sir,  did  you  or 
did  you  not,  on  the  date  in  question  or  at  any  time,  say 
to  the  defendant  or  anyone  else  that  the  statement  im¬ 
puted  to  you  and  denied  by  the  plaintiff  was  a  matter 
of  no  moment  or  otherwise  ?  Answer  me  yes  or  no. 

Bewildered  Witness — Yes  or  no,  what? 


He — When  I  was  young,  the  doctors  said  that  if  I 
didn’t  stop  smoking  I  would  become  feeble-minded. 

She — Well,  why  didn’t  you  stop? 


The  agricultural  class  was  discussing  the  feeding  of 
hogs. 

The  teacher  asked,  “What  is  a  good  mineral  form  of 
food  for  hogs?” 

Bright  pupil  answered,  “Pig  iron.” 


Sedentary  work,”  said  the  college  lecturer,  “tends  to 
lessen  the  endurance.” 

“In  other  words,”  butted  in  the  smart  student,  “the 
more  one  sits  the  less  one  can  stand.” 

“Exactly,”  retorted  the  lecturer,  “and  if  one  lies  a 
great  deal  one’s  standing  is  lost  completely.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

□ 

“I  read  in  the  paper  about  a  guy  that  ran  over  a  girl 
and  later  married  her.” 

“Well,  if  everyone  had  to  do  that,  there’d  be  a  whole 
lot  less  reckness  driving.” 


“I  want  to  be  procrastinated  at  de  nex  corner,”  said 
the  negro  passenger. 

“You  want  to  be  what?”  demanded  the  conductor. 

“Don’t  lose  your  temper,  Boss.  I  had  to  look  in  the 
distionary  mys’f  befo’  I  found  out  dat  ‘procrastinate’ 
means  to  ‘put  off.’  ” 


First  Boy — There’s  a  fly  in  my  soup. 

Second  Boy — Don’t  w'orry ;  he  won’t  drink  much. 


“I  came  near  selling  my  shoes  today.” 
“How’s  that?” 

“I  had  them  half-soled.” 


Attorney — ^Where  was  the  defendant  milking  the 
cow? 

Witness — It’s  hard  to  describe,  Judge,  but  if  you’ll 
bring  in  a  cow.  I’ll  show  you  the  exact  place. 


Pedestrian — What’s  the  shortest  way  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  hospital? 

Cop — Just  stand  right  where  you  are. 


Landlady — And  how  do  you  feel  now  ? 

Lodger-^ust  terrible.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  going  to 
die. 

Landlady — ^Well,  you  can’t  die  here;  this  is  the  liv¬ 
ing  room. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Ca.  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Capa.  See  Capa. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City, 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ay.ars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinnore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprapme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitators.  §ee  Corn  Cooker 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  R^.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapnuin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw,  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Elnginee. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Suppliee. 

FACTORY  ’TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltinu>ra 
Sprague-Sells  (Dorp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Symp.  See  Symping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FYiction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGEN’TS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors, 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  l^uipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  <>m  Huskeire. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl»n.  and  Gr^.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machin^  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Si«el,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indi^apolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.^L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In^,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chimgo. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

X.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markew. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Billing  Mach. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

0.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Psu 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wasbburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PGA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes.  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn -Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baitimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Siaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE!,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
T«ters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriflith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACffllNERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 
WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  ()hio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  acaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Bargains  in  Used — 

1 2  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 
Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 
Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  and  No.  10  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


